












































Announcing the 1957 | 
| Great Lakes Ceramic Hobby Exhibition | 
Chicago, IIl.—May 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 “ 
This year the Great Central 
Ceramic League invited the 
Great Lakes Exhibition to make 
Chicago its site for the 1957 
Show. The invitation was accept- 
ed and the Great Central 
Ceramic League will be the 
acting host with the Michigan 
Ceramic Dealer's Association 
as a joint sponsor. The Conrad 
Hilton, the world's largest 
hotel, with its marvelous facilities 
will be the background for the | 
1957 show. 
i. - 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago 
There will be many exciting moments in store for 
you at the Great Lakes Exhibition. Plan now to 
attend. Check the following features: 
1. A display under one roof of the best in ceramic materials with instruction on their 
use by manufacturers and suppliers. r 
2 Inspiring demonstrations by outstanding artists in their respective fields. 
3 Special classes in the mornings by these outstanding artists for a limited number of ‘a 
people at a class rate. 
: 4 A “Fun for everyone Luncheon” with Gladys Workman, Scottsburg, Oregon, M.C. 
t 5 A competitive display open to hobbyisis from the United States and Canada. 
b f 
: 6 A non-competitive display area open to teachers and small studios at a nominal cost. ; 
7 Help in arranging special buses for group attendance. \ 


Arthur Higgs, Managing Director 


For further information write: 414 N. sefterson 


Bay City, Michigan 
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In order to know exactly what’s 
happening in all parts of the setting 
during the critical high temperature 
stage of the firing cycle, a sufficient 
number of plaques of Orton Cones 
should be used. 


In fact, Orton Cones used wisely 
throughout the setting provide prac- 
tically free insurance against over- or 
under-firing, at the same time aiding 
in increasing the percentage of first- 
quality ware! 


For over 60 years ceramists have 
learned that Orton Standard Pyro- 
metric Cones are a completely reli- 
able check on firing conditions. If 
you are not already using Orton 
Cones, request complete information 
on how they can be used in YOUR 
operation to advantage. 


Also write for the Temperature 
Equivalent Table and the informative 
free booklet PROPERTIES AND 
USES OF PYROMETRIC CONES. 


ihitem eh Zola: | ORTON « Jr. Ceramic 


MARCH, 


The accepted standard 
for over 60 years 


1957 


FOUNDATI 


1445 SUMMIT ST COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 











“IMITATED 
BUT NEVER 
DUPLICATED” 








NEXT 
MONTH 


Re-Ward Makes an Exciting Announcement! 





After years of painstaking research, 
our chemists and color specialists have 
developed something so completely 
new that it will vitally affect every 
ceramic artist in the country! 
We'll give you just one little hint— 
don’t stock up on glazes in the interval! 
Look for the BIG NEWS next month. 


Re Ward 


CERAMIC COLOR MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
1985 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


| Welcome ~wq NEW RE-WARD DISTRIBUTORS 


BURN’S CERAMICS, 713 No. Person St., Raleigh, North Carolina 
R. E. Marshburn 


HOBBYLAND & PEG’S CERAMICS, 223 Broadway, Fargo, North Dakota 
Wayne J. Harrington 


SARA-LEE, 160 No. Mechanic St., Cumberland, Maryland 
Thelma E. Niland 


THALIA POTTERY, R.F.D. #1, Box 209, Lynnhaven, Virginia 
De Haven King 


LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 








MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 
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FOOT PEDAL 


WOME ASTER POTTER 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed mechanism 


Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . . you'll find the smooth: motorized 
operation . . . ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision ‘built 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 
Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 
You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 
to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any % HP motor. 
woe Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 





MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Floor Model, Item 47b, 
Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory Price ____$89.95 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Model, Item 47a, 
Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at $125.00—Factory price ~_..--_~_. 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
MASTER MECHANIC Mf 
DEPT. 199 Burlington, Wis. 












MARC BELLAIRE 


Will be teaching 
at our Studio 
beginning February 11 


and at our Dealers in: 


ALABAMA * ARKANSAS * GEORGIA 
INDIANA * LOUISIANA * MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI * NO. CAROLINA * TENNESSEE 
AND WEST VIRGINIA DURING FEBRUARY AND 
MARCH 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR 
LOCATIONS AND DATES 


P.S. DO YOU HAVE OUR BIG 60 PAGE CATALOG #56? 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3293 - 3295 Jackson Ave. 


MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 











Whether you're an 
amateur or an ex- 
pert you'll find CM 
to be a _ valuable 
source for ideas and 
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Subscription 
Order 
information on pot- 
tery and enamels. 
Ord - 
Form a tp 





SEND TODAY 


Ceramics Monthly 
4175 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 


CERAMICS 
MONTHLY 














MAGAZINE 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE _—_ STATE 





[) 1 year $5.00 ([) 2 years $9.00 ([] 3 years $12.00 


Canada and Pan America add 50c per year for 
postage and service. Foreign add $1.00 per year. 


([] Remittance enclosed C) Please bill me 

















NOW ... MAKE YOUR OWN 


: 
TILE TABLES and MURALS , 


Se ae ee 





FREE ; 
* Color Chart 

* Instruction Sheets Q 
* Price List 

We carry everything for mosaic work. Imported Italian and 
French mosaic tiles and tessarrae, brass and wrought iron 
table frames, legs, mastics, tools and grout. 


ae Wood Legs } 

Brass Finish : 

Legs—set of an gad 
a Sa 5 ere 
11°... $46 13°... 4.68 
14°... 9.85 16°... 5.50 
107 ...0s1 1 BE BE"... S50 
22” _._.12.95 28”... 7.60 


and up (approx. 1 sq. ft.) 
eteecliiasirtiiiiunigieie 70c ft., drilled w/screw 


Wrought Iron Table Frames 
























SOLID BRASS 1” 











abe. RIA $1.50-$2.45 each 
moueam, BMARTEC. .............2 95c tube, $1.35 pint, $2.25 quart 
MOSAIC TILE GROUT __- 40c ib. J 
| illi © = e 
, in Cel (G3 A) [al fj service 1 
“QUALITY CERAMIC SUPPLIES”’ 
439 N. Wells, Chicago 16, Ill Phone MI 2.3367 | 
maT eT eT Oe OOO 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN 


for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 
43%,” diameter and 1!” high. It reaches enameling temp- 
erature quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are 


easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 

















ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. 


METALS 


All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated 
steel which requires no pre-cleaning. 


FINDINGS 


For cuff links, ear rings, brooches etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our com- 
plete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on enameling. 


Dept. CM 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Rood © Highland Park, III 











Lette 


ON JURIES AND AWARDS 


Dear Editor: 

The “Letrers To THE EpiTor” are 
wonderful. I can scarcely wait until next 
month’s CM. Anne Marie O’Neil’s “Reply 
to Open Letter” (January) was fine, but 
quite gentle. 

For me the stoneware pots like “chunks 
of stone montain,” to quote Mrs. Sills, 
are a disgrace to American craftsmen. Why 
praise clumsy craftsmanship? Why give 
prizes to ugliness? It seems obvious that 
lack of skill is being hidden under the 
cloak of aesthetic snobbery. 

Certainly, jury members who belong to 
this cult of aesthetic snobs must keep it 
alive by giving their friends and students 
the top prizes. If they didn’t, they would 
fall by the wayside as the poor craftsmen 
they are. 

I am not alone in feeling this way 
about some of the gross stoneware pcts 
in exhibitions. Many of my friends feel 
the same way I do. I, wish potters in 
other parts of the country would reply if 
they also feel this way. It is time for 
craftsmen to speak up and defend their 
crafts. 

If you choose to print this letter, please 
don’t include my name .. . 

NAME WITHHELD 


Dear Editor: 
. . I have a question. On exhibits 
of ceramics and/or pottery, do the juries 


have certain standards to follow in judg- 
ing the various pieces? r are 
awards given, from force of ‘habit, to 
well-known potters? 
Lucite AJELLO 
Berkeley, Calif 


@ Each juror does have a set of standards 
pots in shows are usually un- 


identified. —Ed. 


THANKS TO BALL... 


Dear Editor: 

Please convey to Mr. Ball my thanks 
for his endorsement of my procedure on 
dark stoneware (STONEWARE QUESTIO- 
NAIRE, January) of leaving the outside 
of the piece unglazed to show the rich 
clay. I wish a few of the uninitiated who 
might buy, would also agree that it is 
“‘a shame to cover over the beautiful clay.” 

I have tried the white glaze over the 
Albany slip clay and have had fine re- 
sults. I hope [Mr. Ball} has more to tell 
us. 

Hirpa A. WHEATLEY 
W. Hempstead, N.Y. 


. AND HOLST 


Dear Editor: 

The interesting dissertation by Zena 
Holst on : “Precious Metals” 
[December] was, in my opinion, the most 
complete, comprehensive treatise on the 
subject that has ever come to my atten- 
tion. 

Naturally, a student will accrue know- 
ledge after years of experience and much 

. research. But to present it to others 
in an orderly fashion, in synthesis, is a 
feat! Mrs. Holst’s articles are not too 
wordy, they reach the ear of the beginner 


without confusing him, and yet appeal 
to a veteran artist as well. 

I read each article with deep interest 
and present my heartfelt gratitude to CM 
for giving me the privilege of availing 
myself of the richness of Mrs. Holst’s 
a 

FLORENCE M. Gonyon 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUOY FROM SYRACUSE 


Dear Editor: 

. . We cannot thank you enough for 
the splendid, fully illustrated article about 
the Ceramic National (January) and in- 
deed we have not eaten that your 
very first number honored the Syracuse 
Museum with the history of this famous 
show and the story of Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau . All best wishes to your 
excellent magazine. 

Anna W. OLMSTED 
Director, Syracuse Museum 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


MORE ENAMELING 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to see more articles on 
enameling on a large scale, such as pla- 
ques composed of sections put together 
to form large wall pieces. 

I have “devoured” each article by Jo 
Rebert and Kathe Berle and found their 
articles well written and very helpful. 

I also suggest articles by outstanding 
enamelists like Kenneth Bates and Virgil 
Cantini who would contribute widely 
varied ideas and interesting suggestions. 

Thank you for another year’s supply 
of most informative and fascinating 
articles. 

EtHet M. Bair 
Darien, Conn. 





PRODUCTS 


DUNCAN CERAMIC PRODUCTS INC. 


| Spe 
Via: E 


4030 N. BLACKSTONE AVE. * FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


ABOVE PRODUCTS AVAILABLE AT DUNCAN DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


Write for Complete Distributor List. 
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Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


TOP LOADERS 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
. +. 2 peep holes . . . pilot lights . . . and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL U16H 









FRONT LOADERS HIGH TEMPERATURE 


FURNACES 

TO 3000° F 
. . . Using silicon 
carbide heating 
elements 


A complete 


line of bench 
and floor mod- 
els available. 





| MODEL: 424 


ENAMELING KILNS 


TEMPERATURE HOLDING 
ENAMELING KILN 
Can Also Do Ceramics! 


ae 4so plus $2.00 crating charge. 
Chamber size: 4” x 82" x 812" 


MODEL E48 ENAMELING KILN 


it All steel welded case . . . gravity door... ‘2 5° 


Patented Dyna-Glow element holders . . . Plugs in 
anywhere . . . attains enameling temperatures 


MODEL 818-G 





Price includes Pyrometer, 

Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 

Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Glow 

Porcelain Element Holders. 

Attractive . . . Plugs in anywhere! 
MODEL £49 





quickly regardiess of voltage conditions . . . gene oo 
elements can not be burned out due to over-firing. 4" x 8” x 8” 


*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
lD& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


MARCH, 1957 ¢ 





CERAMIC 


New One-Fire Glazes 


A series of 22 new glazes has just 
been announced by Tepping Studio 
Supply Company. Named “Galaxy,” 
the glazes are described as being quite 
unique in color and color effects. The 
new line includes crystalline glazes, 
and all can be one-fired at cone 06-05. 

For a complete list of the variety 
available write directly to the distri- 
butor, Tepping Studio Supply Co., 
3517-D Riverside Drive, Dayton 5, 
Ohio, mentioning CM. 


Stoneware Clay 

A clay body which is claimed to 
have excellent working characteristics 
and which matures in the stoneware 
temperature range is now commer- 
cially available. The prepared body is 
one which has been used for many 
years by Harding Black, well known 
San Antonio potter. 

The clay is marketed in moist form 
in 15 lb. sections wrapped in plastic 
bags. This is the size determined most 
convenient for schools and studios. 
However, the suppliers claim they can 


make immediate shipment on orders 
of almost any quantity. 

For full information, write directly 
to the Hood Warehouse Company, 
P.O. Box 1213, San Antonio, Texas. 


Jewelry Settings 


New bezel settings which will hold 
copper-enameled or ceramic jewelry, 
are being distributed by Bergen Arts 
and Crafts. They come in a variety of 
sizes and shapes—ovals, oblongs, 
squares and rounds—and are made 
up as bracelets, earrings, cuff links, 
pins, etc. According to the manufac- 
turer, they show off the jewelry item 
to advantage by supplying a frame in 
the form of a thin line of gold bezel. 

For full details, including prices, 
write directly to Bergen Arts and 
Crafts, 300 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami, 
Florida, mentioning CM. 


Dry Glazes 


A selection of over 30 colored glazes 
in dry form is being marketed by 
California Rhythm Products. Only 
water is added to prepare the glazes 
for use. 

They are available in quantities 
of one pound and above. Also avail- 
able is a “special sample assortment 
for $2.50” which includes 6 quarter- 
pound packages. 

For a complete list of colors and 


other details, write directly to Cali- 
fornia Rhythm Products, 10324 
Atlantic Avenue, South Gate, Cali- 
fornia. Please mention CM. 


Color Chart 


A chart of 80 actual color chips is 
available from Re-Ward for color 
planning and color matching. The 
chart shows the exact fired shades of 
the company’s line of underglazes, 








Velvets, one-stroke matts, etc. Also 
included is a set of helpful hints and 
instructions for using the Re-Ward 
materials. 

For your copy of the Color Chart, 
send 50c to Re-Ward Ceramic Color 
Manufacturers, 1985 Firestone Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif., mentioning CM. 















For School Projects in Ceramics... 


2111 Slauson Ave. 


“CALIFORNIA'S FINEST PREPARED 
READY TO USE CERAMIC COLORS” 


Has Prepared... 


"SCHOOL GROUPS" OF SELECTED COLORS AND 
PREPARED, READY-TO-USE, 
UNDERGLAZES AND ONE FIRE GLAZES. 


Complete with comprehensive information and instructive literc- 
ture, these "School Groups" of colors are the solution to promot- 
ing a more balanced and successful ceramic school program. 


TEACHERS—Write for your FREE literature today! 


CERAMICHROME Laboratories School Dept. CM 


Phone Axminster 2-0781 


INTERMIXABLE 


Los Angeles 47, 


Calif. 
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V/A CF ude Sein Widow ray re ‘ai fion 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL 


EASTERN CERAMIC 
HOBBY SHOW 


IS YOUR NAME LISTED BELOW? 





Your Sales Opportunity of the Year! 








SOME OF THE EXHIBITORS WHO WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
EASTERN CERAMIC SHOW OF 1957. 90 EXHIBIT BOOTHS ASSIGNED TO DATE. 


Anday Ceramic Studio 
Arts & Crafts Monthly 
Baker China Company 
Bee Basch Designs 
Bergen Brush Supplies 
Byrne Ceramic Supply 
Bell Ceramics, Inc. 
Creative Art Ceramic Studio 
Ceramic Colors, Inc. 
Ceramichrome Color 
Laboratories 
CeramiCorner 
Cecile’s Ceramic Studio 
Ceramics Monthly Magazine 
CV H Color Laboratories 
Florence Cox Ceramic Studio 
Creek Turn Pottery 
Dolly Ceramics 
Charles H. Draving 
Duncan Ceramic Supply 
E & S Ceramic Studio 


Fine Art Brush Company 
Mary Grohs Decals 


Garden State Ceramics, Inc. 


Sybil Garvin Ceramics 
William Harrton 
Hobby Heaven 
Holland Mold Shop 
House of Art 
Jul’ene Ceramics 
Kessler Institute 
La Fleur Studio 
Jean Leonard Ceramics 
Ceramic Leagues, Inc. 
Ann Liebau Ceramic Studio 
Ruth Denice Lauer, Inc. 
L & L Manufacturing Co. 
The Lehrhaupts 
Lorraine Ceramics 
Marlene’s 
Marx Brush Mfg. Co. 
Newell Studios 


Olevia Ceramics 
Oakes Ceramic Studio 
Pieper Pottery 
Popular Ceramics Magazine 
Porcelain Button Bueaties 
Mary Reed Pottery 
Regina Ceramic Art Studio 
Re-Ward Ceramic Color 
Mfg., Inc. 

Ludwig Schmid Model & Mold 
Shop 
Al Schoellokopf 
Shell Craft Hobby Shop 
Specialized Ceramics 
Stewart Clay Company 
Dorothy Streeter Studio 
Trenton Beleek 
White Horse Mold Co., Inc. 
Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 

B. P. Woolsey Ceramic Supplies 








DON'T FORGET THE DATE: 


MAY 4-9 


CEKAMIC 


JERRY GASQUE, Managing Director 


NOTE: SHOW OPENS ON SATURDAY 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 


EXPOSITIONS, 


INC. 





CONVENTION HALL, 


MARCH, 1957 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


PHONE PROSPECT 5&5-0900; 6-6260 
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Send show announcements early — Where 
to Show: three months ahead of entry 
date; Where to Go: at least six weeks 
before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


*national competition 


CauirorniA, SAN FRANCISCO 

June 1-July 31 

Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957, at 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 
Residents of eight states eligible. 
Mediums include enamelwork, jewelry, 
lamps, mosaics, pottery, tile painting. 
Preliminary regional jurying: Oregon, 
Montana and Washington entries due at 
Henry Gallery, Seattle, by April 8; 
Southern California, Arizona and New 
Mexico entries at Los Angeles State 
College, Los Angeles, by April 8; North- 
ern California, Nevada and Utah entries 
at De Young Museum between April 
1-15 (final jurying at latter museum). 
Obtain entry blanks from De Young 
Museum. 


CanapDA, ToRONTO 

opens April 2 
Canadian Ceramics of 1957, second all- 
Canada pottery exhibition under the 
auspices of the Canadian Guild of Pot- 
ters and the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild, at the Royal Ontario Museum of 


Fine Art. Selections from show will be 
sent on tour to the larger cities of 
Canada. Write to the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 2025 Peel Street, Montreal 
2, for further information. 








Big annual hobby-trade shows of the 
ceramic field will be held this year at 
Asbury Park and Chicago in May. On 
these occasions manufacturers and 
dealers put on display, for the benefit 
of hobbyists, all that is new and/or 
useful in the way of supplies and equip- 
ment—glazes and underglazes, enamels, 
kilns, molds, tools, brushes, etc. Con- 
current with each show is a competitive 
exhibition with a wide range of classes 
and prizes. 


EASTERN CERAMIC Hospsy SHOW 

Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N.J. 

May 4-9 
Sponsored by Ceramic Leagues, Inc. 
Trade exhibits, demonstrations, com- 
petitive exhibit. For information, write 
Jerry Gasque, Managing Director, 
Ceramic Expositions, Inc., Convention 
Hall, Asbury Park. 


Great Lakes CEerRAmic Hossy 

EXHIBITION 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

May 26-30 
Sponsored by Great Central Ceramic 
League and Michigan Ceramic Deal- 
er’s Association. Trade exhibits, dem- 
onstrations, competitive exhibit. For 
information, write Arthur Higgs, 
Managing Director, 414 N. Jefferson, 
Bay City, Michigan. 











Connecticut, New LoNnpon 

May 

Annual Exhibition of Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen—for members. Entry 
blanks due April 15. For details write 
Mrs. Robert M. Pettit, 16 Glendale Rd., 
Glenbrook. 


INDIANA, SouTH BEND 
May 12-26 
Fifth Annual Michiana Regional Cer- 
amics Exhibition at South Bend Art As- 
sociation, 620 W. Washington Ave. Open 
to residents and former residents of In- 
diana and Michigan. Jury; $1000 in pur- 
chase and merit awards. Fee, $2. Blanks 
due April 30; work, April 30-May 5. 
For blanks write Eleanor Rupel, Assn. 
Secy. 


Kansas, WICHITA 

April 13-May 20 
Twelfth National Decorative Arts-Cer- 
amics Exhibition at Wichita Art Associ- 
ation Galleries. Pottery, mosaics, ceramic 
sculpture, enamels included; all Amer- 
ican craftsmen eligible. Jury; $2000 in 
cash and purchase awards. Fee, $3. En- 
tries due March 4-16. For blanks write 
Maude G. Schollenberger, president, 
Wichita Art Assn., 401 N. Belmont Ave. 


Kansas, WICHITA 
April 24-28 
Wichita Ceramic Art Society show at 
Kansas National Guard Armory, 620 N. 
Edgemoor. Commercial exhibits and 
competitive show. For details write the 
Society at 4421 E. Second St., Wichita. 
(Please turn to Page 34) 








*trade mark applied for 





Excitingly NEW! 
Iayco SATINA 


A TRULY BEAUTIFUL FINISH with only ONE FIRE! 


Simply apply 3 coats to greenware. 
Decorate with ONE STROKE* translucent 
colors, or other SATINAS and glazes. Fire 
cone 06. Gold fire if you like. 


SATINA—<« softly gleaming surface you'll 
love to look at—love to touch. Ask your studio. 









MAYCO COLORS 


10645. CHANDLER BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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* 
Acclaimed 
Everywhere 
by 
Teachers @ 
and 
Professionals 
for 
foe a 
pron a CLAYS AND GLAZES 
Power-Driven 


recieves) | THAT GO TOGETHER! 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 





ne DRAKENFELD clays and glazes are made for each 
other — are the right combination for better ware. 


Ideal for school, studio, home use . . . The famous B & | Here are a few suggestions. Give them a trial and 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in convince yourself. 

price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in CLAYS 

features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- S i 

tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit COS 66 wie Casting Cay 60288 s 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size ly Just add water and adjust to proper 
range. consistency. The slip improves with age. 
Before you buy, Write B & |... get full, free details; Point- White Plastic Clay 68204 


by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features .. . : 
Our price is still the best in the field! - +. comes in moist form, ready to use for 


B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. modeling or throwing on a wheel. 


factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. ; GLAZES 
B & I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Wisc. eas 
“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 06-02 Matt Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 





These glazes produce sparkling results — are available 
in a wide variety of colors. All are specially designed 
for Cone 06 fire — danger of crazing, shivering, blis- 
tering, pinholing and crawling is greatly minimized. 


OWN AN ELECTRIC KILN. Enjoy 
the thrilling experience of firing 
your own ware. Drakenfeld has 
a full line of electric kilns—floor 
and bench models—front loaders 
and top loaders—from which to 
choose one best-suited to your 


Eye Appeals — =" 
Means Sales Appeal! WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Wo. soa [> 


Profit-making molds created in the inimitable Ludwig Contains complete information and 
Schmid style; these have a double use—either as prices on clay bodies, prepared glazes, 
planters or flower containers. For the woman with a overglaze and underglaze colors, py- 
_ bond ~~ pei edad . . + especially attractive rometric cones, banding wheels, lab- 

ine oratory mills, electric kilns and pot- 
ter’s wheels. 





Many other wie available in our catalog. Send 


$1 which we refund with your first order. If your 
dealer doesn't have our molds, write direct . . . 


Lett #404 W. PI. Right, #404 P. 
Wall Planter $5.80 Planter $5.80 


LUDWIG SCHMID 
model and mold shop 


838 Genesee St. Trenton 10, NJ. 
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Harrop ElectriKiln 


for 





“Hi-Fire”’ 
top-loading 
ELECTRIKILN 









Model HTL-16 


for Cone 8 
(2300° F.) 


$201.25 
f.o.b. 
Columbus 


Crating 
$12 


Pyrometer 
$28.75 


Economical top-loading 
ElectriKilns save time, cut 
power costs. Extra-long-life elements in 
recessed grooves mean easier replacement, 
no loose staples. Many sizes. 







side-loading 
ELECTRIKILN 


for Cone 8 
(2300° F.) 


$164.50 
f.0.b. 
Columbus 


Crating $7 

Pyrometer $28.75 
Variety of sizes and temperatures, bench and 
floor models. All wiring and switches ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboracory, as in 
every ElectriKiln model. 

6 am ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 
HARROP SUPPLIES from your one re- 
liable source for every ceramic need. Glazes, 
colors, finishes . . . tools, kiln furniture 
and supplies, wheels ... nets and laces. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
CERAMIC SERVICE CO. 


ElectriKiin Division Dept. E 
3470 E. FIFTH AVE. © COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 





Siygetitont 


from our 


GREEN WARE CLEANER 

An ideal item for clean- 
ing green ware in hard-to-get 
places is the tiny brush that 
is used for cleaning electric 
shavers. This has a long spiral 
brush in one end and a broom 





type brush at the other and is 
perfect for getting into diffi- 
cult places such as_ under- 
neath handles of cups. They 
sell for around ten or fifteen 
cents each and are readily ob- 
tainable from most electric 
shaver companies. 

—TIrene Griffin 

Columbus, Ohio 


PLASTIC FOR STIRRING 
I warn my students not to 
use wooden sticks for stiring 
underglazes, glazes, etc., but 
to use plastic sticks instead. 
Popcicle sticks, tongue depres- 
sers, and the like are often 
recommended as stirring rods; 
however, the dry wood will 
absorb water and in a large 
class where many people in- 
sert their own, dry wooden 
sticks into a small jar of ma- 
terial, the water content can 
be quickly changed to the 
point where the material is 
too dry for satisfactory use. 
There is no such problem 
when using plastic stirrers— 
which is the safest thing for 
a large group. 
—Peg Townsend 
Tucson, Ariz. 


BISQUE MENDER 

An ideal way to mend hair- 
line cracks in bisque ware is 
to use a “bisque stick.” 

To make them, roll out a 
coil of clay and cut it into 
sections about the size of a 
conventional crayon. When 


readers 


thoroughly dry, fire to a soft 
bisque — around cone 019- 
018. 

To eliminate fine hairline 
cracks in bisque ware, rub 
hard across the crack with 
one of the bisque sticks: The 
soft-fired clay will pack read- 
ily into the tiny crevice; a 
quick coating of glaze will 
hold it in place. 

—Magda A. Larson 
Davenport, Iowa 


CAST LINES 

If you interrupt the flow 
of slip when filling a mold 
and then continue to pour 
slip into the mold the cast 
piece will have a circle or line 
visible at the spot where the 
interruption occured. This is 
commonly a defect in a piece; 
however, I make use of it as 
a decorative technique. 

I intentionally interrupt 
the pouring of a bowl or 
other similar shape several 
times during the pouring to 
produce rings on the piece. 





These are perfectly symmetri- 
cal and make an excellent 
guide for banding with under- 
glaze or other coloring ma- 
terial. 

If you wish to make a set 
of bowls with identical de- 
coration you will have to 
measure the slip into several 
containers and pour each one 
into the mold after short in- 
tervals so that the resulting 
lines will be at the right 
height on the piece and at the 
proper distance apart. 

—WMagda A. Larson 
Davenport, Iowa 


Dollars for your Thoughts 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 


Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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Delta manufactures the 
most complete line of 
brushes for every ceramic 
use. From banding, 
lettering and glazing to 
clay trimming, dusting 
charcoal and sweeping 
the kiln, there is a specific 
| brush designed to do a 

| specific job. Your best 
efforts deserve the finest 
tools. For the ceramist 
this means. ... 





Write today for your 
copy of “Ceramic Brushes 
—their selection, use and 
care’ by Carol Janeway. 
Send 15c in coin 

or stamps. 


Ear... mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st.,. new york 12, n. y. 














NOW! you can buy 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
for your studio at 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


|  |@ Buy in quantity 

| @ Increase your profits 

@ Satisfy your customers 

é @ Eliminate special ordering 








Our quantity discount structure applies to ANYONE 
buying in quantity. Write for our NEW PRICE LIST. 





Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


200 West Third St., Dept. CM, 
: Plainfield, N. J. 
manufacturers of: 

WONMIX & WHITEMIX SLIPS (liquid & dry), WON- 
FIRE GLAZES, SPECIALIZED UNDERGLAZES, WON- 
STROKE, All-purpose KILN WASH. 
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Linker 


POTTER'S WHEEL 


W@ TRAY—THREE COATS OF VITRE- 
OUS PORCELAIN ENAMEL—WATER 


TIGHT — EASY TO CLEAN — 
SHELF AT REAR. 

@ HEAD — TWELVE INCH — RE- 
INFORCED. CAST ALUMINUM 
THROWING HEAD — REMOVABLE 
DRIVING KEY. 

Mi seat — ROOMY — CONTOURED 
FOR COMFORT — LEATHER COV- 


ERED——-ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT. 





a SHAFT—-ONE PIECE-—-HYDRAUL.- 


ICALLY FORMED STEEL. ONE ° . 
re Rt = lg PM Weight 250. pounds—Price FOB 


TOLERANCE TO* PLUS OR MINUS River Rogue, Michigan $239.50— 
. 002. Crating charge $8.50. 
M FRAME — ALL STEEL — ELEC- PENSION — OTHER BEARINGS 
TRICALLY WELDED CONSTRUCT- ALL oitite. 
TION. 
+ M@ FINISH — THE TRAY BRILLIANT 
WM BEARINGS — SHAFT IN SELF YELLOW — THE FRAME IN AT- 
ALIGNING BALL BEARING SUS- RACTIVE MAT BLACK. . 


THE MOMENT you sit at the new Foster Potter’s Wheel—you get the 
feeling that now, for the first time, you did not have to compromise— 
you know you are werking with the finest tool a pottefy craftsman can 
have—a complement to the best work of the serious artist—expert aid 
for the novice, amateur and student. 


Your unique sitting position at the Foster Wheel permits you to work 
in an equilibrant posture that is relaxed, restful and allows the utmost 
freedom of the hands and arms. 


The rugged massive construction of the Foster Wheel is far superior 
to the heaviest demands of constant wear and use, It alone meets all 
standards of both artist and engineer. 


& 7 
rovin ceramics 
7456 Fenton +» Dearborn, Mich. « Phone Logan 3-2906 


THE 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
WHEEL 





A tull size, quality con- 
structed, all metal 
treadle wheel for the 
potter. This wheel has 
been designed and en- 
gineered incorporating 
features recommended 
by a group of ceramic 
instructors at one of 





our leading universities. 


Price $119.50 


(IN CRESTLINE, OHIO) 

SHIPPING WEIGHT APPROX. 200 LBS. 
STANDARD HIP REST INCLUDED IN ABOVE PRICE. 
SPECIAL HIP REST PICTURED AVAILABLE AT $7.50 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! 
12” throwing bead * 100 lb. fiywheel * Pan 30” x 36’ x 5 * Wheel 
height 36” * Precision ball bearings * Handsome grey finish on pan 
with black stand * Trim bar for foot rimming included * Custom made 
accessories available for wheel. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


Reversible Throwing Head — for making bats. Has a iocating and 
ejector slug for removing and re-centering bats. A special metal band 
to form the sides of the bats is included. PRICE: $12.50. 

Wedging Wire and Board — a handy piece of extra equipment for your 
wheel. Wedging board removable for throwing. PRICE $12.50. 
Aluminum Pan — PRICE $18.50. Adjustable Legs— PRICE $3.75. 


WRITE TO 


H. B. Klopfenstein & Sons 


359 Peart St. Cresttine, Ohio 











designs for hand building 


DESIGNED 


SIZED CANDLE... IT’S 


MADE UP OF TWO CERAMIC SHAPES 
COMBINED WITH IRON 


by DON WOOD 


Know where you are going and how 
you are going to get there, is Don 
Wood’s advice to the ceramist. But 
don’t let this stop you from being in- 
ventive along the way. The idea is to 
discover those materials and methods, 
unorthodox though they may be, 
which will help you successfully 
achieve the end product desired. This 
is the author’s third in a series of 
articles on hand building.—Ed. 


| & creating a piece of pottery, plan 
out a procedure which will carry 


you through to completion with the 
least amount of lost motion. Each 
step in the process.of designing some- 
thing should perform its own task and 
prepare the way for the next step 





























without making it necessary to go 
back and patch up some detail. 

Sometimes, because we cannot fore- 
see the problems we will meet, we 
work ourselves into a position where 
we have to destroy or disrupt some 
part of the already-established design 
in order to carry out the next step. 
When that happens we should be will- 
ing to learn from our mistakes and 
make them count for a more intelli- 
gent procedure in re-making the piece. 
No article we are making should be- 
come so precious to us that we must 
save it at all cost. Let us, rather, take 
the open-minded attitude of the re- 
searcher and be alert to the discovery 
of new ways of handling the material 
in order to produce a direct, clean 
statement in the design of the end 
product. If we 
fumble through 
the process, patch- 
ing mistakes and 
working back- 
wards, the end 
product will in- 
evitably look fum- 
bly. The aesthetic 
appeal of any de- 
sign depends in 
part on the effi- 
ciency and com- 
mand of the con- 
struction process 
it reflects. 

Now ... when I 
say that the con- 
struction steps 
should be care- 
fully planned, I 
do not mean that 
the matter should 
be fully thought 
out in advance of 
any contact with 

















IDEA COMPLETE: 








Photo sequence and 








text show how 










this candleholder 
developed. 


ROD 


TO ACCOMODATE A _ LARGE- 


AC 


the clay. This would be contrary to a 
creative approach: we know that di- 
rect contact with material and ex- 
periencing of the construction problem 
give rise to inventive thinking. 

The first attempts to make a given 
item should be regarded as open re- 
search wherein one expects to discover 
the most efficient way of proceeding 
in order to do the job cleanly and 
directly. It is normal to expect, in 
some cases, to throw one or more at- 
tempts away. Such first trials consti- 
tute the planning which qualifies us 
properly to begin the construction of 
a design. 

Planning should also include 
thought about the devices and tools 
which are available for one to use. 
In connection with the big-candle- 
holder project depicted on these pages, 
I searched the kitchen for objects 
which could be used as aids in the 
construction. Since the candle to be 
used was itself a precisely round cylin- 
der and the holder as planned would 
incorporate an iron rod which would 
also be round, I felt that exact sym- 
metry in the cup which would hold 
the candle would be appropriate. It 
seemed better, therefore, to plan to 
use a precisely round bowl of some 
type as an aid in forming the cup than 
to make it by the coil or pinch-pot 
method. 

It is a good idea to experiment with 
various items to see what can be done 
with them. When I began looking a- 
round the kitchen, I had vague feel- 
ings about the form of the projected 
candleholder, coupled with an open 
mind about what might be suggested 
to me by some item I might find as I 
rummaged through cupboards and 
drawers. For the cup part of the 
candleholder, there were various-sized 
bowls and curved pan lids to choose 
from; a glass tumbler the same size 
as the candle was found and this 
could be used in forming the holder 
section. I also picked up measuring 
spoons with the vague notion that 
they might be used to form clay but- 
tons for sprigged-on decoration. 

Having selected a small wooden 
bowl, the tumbler and spoons, I now 
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NDLEHOLDER 


set about making the candleholder in 
much the same manner as a baker 
makes a pie—a process described in 
the following text and in the photo 
sequence on these pages. 


1. The cup comes first. It starts as 
a round slab of clay, rolled to a thick- 
ness of about one-half inch. This 
pancake is to be pressed down into 
the wooden bow] and it is made larger 
than the surface of the bowl so that 
there will be enough clay left over for 
properly trimming the edge. 


2. The clay is worked gently down 
into the bowl (pressure of the fingers 
must not be so great as to tear the 
clay). The underside of the clay has 
been wiped with a wet sponge to form 
a film of water, this film acting as a 
lubricant which allows the clay to 
slide down the sides of the bowl. 


3. Now the bowl is turned upside 
down and the excess clay at the rim 
is flattened like a collar and made 
uniformly thick. Then the excess clay 
is trimmed off with a stick, the stick 
held carefully at the same vertical 
angle all around the bowl to insure 
an even rim. 


4. A cylindrical holder in which the 
candle will sit comes next. It is formed 
by wrapping a half-inch-thick slab of 
clay around the tumbler, overlapping 
the ends and welding them firmly to- 
gether. To trim this cylinder to the 





1. A small wooden bowl is used as an aid in 2. Round slab of clay is slid gently down 


forming a symmetrical cup shape. 
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proper height, the 
hand is _ rested 
firmly on the table 
with the cutting 
tool held at a con- 
stant height and 
the tumbler is ro- 
tated against the 
blade, causing it 
to pass through 
the clay in a very 
clean, even line. 


5. Then the cyl- 
inder, with the 
glass still inside, is 
rolled along the 
table to smooth 
out any dents 
formed in handl- 
ing. At this time, 
the thickness of the clay walls is 
checked for uniformity and a secure 
joining is insured by further pressing. 


explore. 


6. Now the bowl and the cylinder 
are brought together. The place where 
the cylinder is to be set into the bowl 
is marked by pressing the mouth rim 
of the tumbler into the center of the 
area. The surfaces where the two 
pieces are to be welded together is 
roughened up to insure a good bond, 
since the clay is still soft and plastic 
(the forming aids being used make 
it possible to work with softer clay 
than would hold up well in the pinch 
or coil method). 





into bowl—carefully, to avoid tearing clay. 


VARIATION of the author's candleholder (above) is an ex- 
ample of how one idea leads to another as you work—and 














7. After the cylinder and bowl are 
joined, a coil of clay is added in the 
valley between the two pieces to make 
the welding more complete. This ad- 
dition to the piece will also make it 
easier to clean out candle wax which 
will collect there, The valley is cleaned 
up with a stick especially cut to the 
proper curve. Tongue depressors are 
useful for this purpose and can be cut 
to fit any angle or curve. Giving at- 
tention to the invention of tools is as 
important to the development of a 
successful design as the original idea 
of the design. After all, man invented 
tools out of necessity so that he could 

(Please turn the Page) 





3. Excess clay at the rim is flattened and 
trimmed to give the cup a small collar. 
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4. A glass tumbler is brought in to help form a cylindrica! shape for 
the candle to sit in. A single strip of clay makes the shape. 
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7. At the joint, a small coil of clay is added to strengthen the 
welding. 8. Specially cut tools are used for finishing details. 


handle material in new ways, ways 
which made it possible for him to ex- 
tend his designing capacities. As a re- 
sult of the invention of new tools, new 
forms are made possible. Sometimes a 
tool invented for a particular need is 
applied later in ways not originally 
anticipated, thus opening up new 
horizons for inventive designs. We 
must realize that the inventor of form 
is also the inventor of tools and 
processes. 


8. Another tool—a notched one also 
made especially for the purpose, is 
used to finish the rims of both the 
cylinder and bow] when the clay is 


5 





leather hard. 


9. Now the clay piece is taken from 
the supporting wooden bowl. A hemis- 
phere of clay is then added to the 
bottom to provide a longer socket for 
the vertical iron rod on which the cup 
will be seated. This longer socket 
will give the bowl stability when it 
is placed on the rod. For forming 
the hemisphere, the tablespoon-sized 
measuring spoon was the right size 
and the rounded shape made in it was 
just what was needed for the round 


rod. 


10. The base of this candleholder is 
to be a tripod. It begins with a ball 


6 


5. With the tumbler inside, the cylinder is rolled to smooth the 
surface. 6. Now cup and cylinder are welded together in one unit. 
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9. A halt ball of clay, shaped with measuring spoon, is added to 
underside. A hole for an iron rod to fit into will be drilled here. 


of clay pinched roughly with the 
palms of the hands into three sections 
of equal size. These sections are 
flattened and pushed downward at 
the ends so that they form three points 
of contact on the table and hold the 
center high. 


11. The tumbler is used again, this 
time to form and smooth the shapes 
of the tripod and to make all sides 
equally vertical. Equal spacing of the 
feet is then accomplished—by the eye 
rather than actual measurement—in 
the following manner. The piece is 
turned so that it forms a Y with one 

(Please turn to Page 28) 





sb 
10 
10. The base of the candleholder is a tri- 


pod of clay, shaped out roughly at first. 


14 


11 


11. Again, the tumbler is a help—this time 
in making sides of tripod vertical and smooth. 


12 


12. A hole for the iron rod—it must be ab- 
solutely straight—is drilled with a bit. 
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COMMEMORATIVE PLATES and children’s sets are the most pope- 
lar items, according to Linn Phelan. Many couples get both: they 
have him make their wedding plate, then as children are born 
tollow up with bowl-and-mug sets. (Photos by Marion Wesp.) 





Se AN Ce oe , 
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erdonalized Pottery 








ersonalized pottery is Linn Phelan’s specialty. 

And his commemorative plates and children’s 
bowls and mugs are the popular items. Depending 
on the customer’s taste, he executes designs for 
commissioned pieces in either traditional or con- 
temporary style; and nine times out of ten he finds 
traditional preferred to “modern.” 

In filling orders, Mr. Phelan always tries to 
follow the individual’s wishes in the matter of sub- 
ject or sentiment. This leads sometimes to unusual 
if not unlikely motifs such as the Scotch thistle 
combined with fleur-de-lis (on a wedding anni- 
versary plate), the U.S. Navy symbol with dice 
and poker chips (the red chips required to be rose 
in color). You have to be versatile when it comes 
to decoration in personalized ware! 

His pottery is earthenware, fired at cone 04- 
03, with both colored underglazes and overglazes 
used on a cream-slip base; lettering and linear de- 
sign are done in the sgraffito technique. The prices 
are modest, ranging in the neighborhood of $2.75 
(child’s mug) to $15 (plate), and governed by 
the kind of design and amount of lettering in- 
volved. 

Mr. Phelan teaches art, including ceramics, 
at the Alfred-Almond elementary public school in 
New York and conducts weekly adult-education 
classes in ‘ceramics. His pot-shop is in his barn at 
Almond; here, on weekends and during vacation 
periods, he fills orders and also throws pieces 
“for himself.” His work has been shown in innum- 
erable exhibitions, including the Ceramic National 
at Syracuse and the York State Craftsmen’s Fair 
at Ithaca, to mention only two. ®@ 
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vas Ve ENAMELS 


(Part 2) 


This is the sec- 
ond part of a 
two-part article 
on champleve. In 
Part I (February), 
the author show- 
ed how to etch 
the metal; in the 
following section, 
she describes the process of filling the 
recessed areas with enamel.—Ed. 





roceeding with the champleve 
technique — areas which have 
been etched out of the metal are 
filled with enamels by the wet-inlay 
method and gold or other metallic 
foil may also be incorporated for 
added brilliance. When the enameling 
has been completed, the filled-in 
areas are stoned to bring the enamel 
down to the level of the surrounding 
metal. Then the piece may be finish- 
ed in one of several ways, depending 
on the design plan: it may be re- 
fired to bring back the shine of the 
enamel and the copper surfaces may 
be polished; or the enamel may be 
left dull with only the exposed metal 
given a glossy finish; a combination 
of shining enamel and_ tarnished 
copper is another effective treatment. 
In filling the recessed areas, thin 












MATCHING pendant and earrings are copper 
(light areas) with etched design 





CHAMPLEVE 


layers of enamel with a separate, light 
firing for each, give better results 
than heavier applications. This is 
particularly true when transparents 
are being used—if the transparency is 
to be maintained! Usually, the depth 
of the etching is about one-half the 
thickness of the copper and it takes 
more than one coat to fill the recesses 
up to or above the level of the ex- 
posed copper. It is difficult to say 
how many layers will be required in 
any one case because the depth of 
etching and the thickness of enamel 
application vary. Usually, however, 
two coats are sufficient. 

For champleve, the use of hard- 
fusing enamels should be avoided. 
The high firing they require results in 
more fire scale being formed and this 
can cause trouble because the fire 
scale collects on the rims of the re- 
cessed areas and may fall into the 
enamel. It is advisable also to grind 
the enamels to 100-mesh with a mor- 
tar and pestle since fine enamel fuses 
more rapidly and is less likely to pit. 

Continuing the demonstration be- 
gun last month, we now pick up the 
process at the point where the copper 
has been etched and is ready for 
enameling. 


1. The piece must be spotlessly 
clean. As shown last month, the metal 





POLISHED copper sets off 
transparent red enamel and tiny 
opaque-blue flowers. 


fad * 





in red and red-orange. 


Pes 


should be cleaned in acid (after etch- 
ing is completed and asphalt varnish 
removed), polished with steel wool, 
washed with detergent, rinsed and 
dried. 

2. The enameling proceeds accord- 
ing to a color sketch prepared as one 
of the first steps of the project (care- 
ful choice of colors and effects is par- 
ticularly important in champleve). 
The first coat is wet inlaid in a rather 
thin layer but the application is suff- 
cient to cover the area well. Then the 
sides of the piece are tapped gently 
with a pointer and the enamel leveled 
with the leveling tool. 


3. The piece is placed on a stilt 
and, when dry, fired gently until the 
enamel is shiny (depending on the 
enamel used, the firing is around 
1400° to 1450°). Overfiring is avoided 
so that heavy fire scale which is diffi- 
cult to clean off will not form. After 
firing, the piece is turned upside down 
so that scale will fall away, not into, 
the enamel (scale may be removed by 
a quick cleaning in an acid bath, if 
necessary). If the piece is not domed 
but flat, it may need to be weighted 
to prevent warpage while cooling. 


4. A small square section of the de- 
sign is to have silver foil so thick agar 
is brushed over the space involved. 

(Text continued on Page 28) 





INLAY of white enamel in 
matt finish is combined here 
with polished copper. 
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An. enameling technique in which etched-out 


areas of metal are filled with enamel 


















1. Etched copper shape (see inset opposite 2. First coat: wet enamel is laid in until thin 3. Piece is fired gently at around 1400° to 
page) must be cleaned before enameling. layer covers all recessed areas. 1450° until the enamel turns glossy. 








) 4. Small square at center is covered with bits 5. Second coat of transparent enamels now 6. Another gentle firing—the heaped-up 
of silver foil—for special accent. fills recessed areas to bulging point. enamel! will sink somewhat in the process. 











7. Now the pieee is stoned under one until 8. After enamel shine has been restored by 9. Finished pair of shining dress clips are 
refiring, copper is polished with steel wool. light in weight, brilliant in effect. 








enameled areas are level with the copper. 
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PORTRAITS 


by LEE BURNHAM 





lay is one of the most satisfying and enjoyable of the 

various materials the sculptor works with. Once 
fired, a piece made of clay can compete with any of the 
other hard materials in its durability and suitability for 
indoor or outdoor display; and, like bronze or wood 
sculpture, it can be treated with any of a multitude of 
patinas for interesting surface finishes. For these reasons I 
like to use clay when I do a portrait bust. 

The method for building up a bust or head is a mat- 
ter of preference. Usually the piece is built up hollow- 
by the coil or slab technique—or it is formed from a solid 
mass of clay which is hollowed out later to insure safe 
drying and firing. I prefer the latter method having found 
it easier, faster and far less limiting than the other two. 

Coil or slab building, unless the sculptor is expert in 
both portraiture and ceramics, can and often does inhibit 
him. As the work progresses, he is less apt to make or to 
be able to make any really serious changes such as shift- 
ing the position of the neck and head or adding large 
amounts of clay in any one spot. He is also aware of the 














Portraits on these pages, all by the author, were done 
from live models. “This is all-important”, says Miss Burnham, 
“especially in the early stages. For the young, incidentally, 
use short sittings.” At top, Ted Connelly 1950; below, Linda 
Bolt, 1953; facing page, niece, Lynn Burnham 1955. 





lj 


1. Solid clay is allowed to settle. 








She works with a 
solid mass of clay, 


hollows it out later. | 
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to settle. 
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CLAY 


hollow state of the piece and is there- 
fore inclined to treat it too gingerly. 

You do not have these limitations 
when you work with a solid mass of 
clay; consequently the results are apt 
to be much freer and more success- 
ful. My first step in doing a bust is 
to build up a solid column of clay to 
a height approximating the head to 
be made (Fig. 1) and to let this mass 
set or stiffen overnight. Then I am 
ready to begin the portrait. 

Nothing is so important as having 
the live model before you in the early 
stages when the “frame” of the head 
(the broad lines or silhouette) is 
being worked out. This is the shape 
which later determines the general 
character, the success or failure, of the 
piece. 





But when the model is very young, 
the sculptor has some difficulty in get- 
ting him to “sit.” Youngsters between 
the ages of two and six wiggle and 
giggle and want to experiment with 
all of the modeling tools; often they 
react as did one of my charges who, 
taking one look into the studio, yeHed, 
“Get me outta here.” 

The very young have, of course, 
certain structural similarities which 
are characteristic of early age—pro- 
nounced forehead, generally oval 
head, slender neck, nose usually show- 
ing little development and hardly any 
bridge (the nose blends sloppily into 
the face and turns up at the end), 
the cheeks are full and well rounded. 
Nevertheless, each individual is differ- 
ent both spiritually and sculpturally. 


You have to draw on your most 
imaginative resources to keep a little 
model around long enough for your 
purposes. Playing with clay or listen-- 
ing to someone’s reading of a story 
will captivate a youngster for a time; 
if it is not too distracting for the 
sculptor, the child may be allowed to 
work on one of the less important 
areas of the head. Whatever the 
method for providing close scrutiny of 
the model, one must try constantly 
to photograph in his mind the salient 
features and expressions which alto- 
gether make this individual different 
from any other. 

If your live model is to be avail- 
able for daily sitting, so much the 
better; but if there are to be intervals 
between posing sessions, it is a good 
idea to make quick sketches for refer- 
ence. 

Snapshots of the subject can be 
helpful but they should be used only 
as a reminder of general outlines, not 
for details. Unfortunately, photos 
often mislead and create obstacles 
which might not have arisen if the 
modeling had been done directly from 
life. 

At the first sitting, after the column 
of clay has settled, I first work out 
the two profiles front and back (Fig. 
2) and that is all. The sculptor must 
not at this point allow himself to be 
distracted by .or concerned with ex- 

(Please turn to Page 26) 




















4. Guide lines determine facial areas. 


























5. Eye sockets are carved deeply. 
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6. Small rolled strips form eyelids. 


7. Hollowing out is the final step. 
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WHEN A COVERED 
jar, casserole with lid 
or any other stoneware 
container with a lid is 
being fired, it is good 
practice to fire the 
piece with the lid in 
place. There are ad- 
vantages in doing this. 
When a lid is fired on 
the pot it has been 
made for, each of the 
two parts keeps the other from warp- 
ing. The lid always comes through 
looking as though it really belongs 
to the pot; if fired separately, it could 
be overfired or underfired and spoil 
the set. In addition, the practice saves 
precious space in the kiln. 





Firing the lid in place on the pot 
means, of course, that the points of 
contact must be free of glaze; other- 
wise, the lid would stick to the pot. 
But even when the glaze has been 
brushed off to a distance beyond the 
areas of contact, a lid will occasional- 
ly glaze to a pot. The high stoneware 
temperature that vitrifies the clay also 
fuses small particles of the impurities 
found in some clays, thus causing the 
lid to stick. Or, a glaze can run and 
cause fusing. 


There is, however, an excellent way 
of preventing lids from sticking to 
pots when they are fired together. 
After the pots, whether bisque or green 
ware, have been glazed and the glaze 
has been cleared off the areas where 
the lid and pot come in contact, paint 
these areas with ordinary aluminum 
paint.. This paint is the same as is 
used for the outside of kilns, steam 
radiators, etc. It is composed of 
powdered aluminum metal and some 
type of oil binder. 

The oil burns up in the firing and 
the metal powder oxidizes into 7 
aluminum oxide (alumina). The 
aluminum oxide is extremely refract- 
ory: it forms a thin coating of loose 
refractory powder on the surface of 
the clay and prevents the fused im- 
purities in the clay from sticking 
together. It also prevents glazes that 
have a tendency to run from flowing 
over the dusted parts of the clay. 
Any excess of the powder on the pot 
and lid edge after firing can be 
washed off; what is left on the finish- 
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by F. CARLTON BALL 


ed piece gives a good appearance to 
the clay, not detracting but adding 
to its beauty. 


(This aluminum paint, by the way, 
could give a unique finish to ceramic 
sculpture, especially if the sculpture 
were made of a dark-burning clay 
and high fired. The paint, turning 
to aluminum oxide in the kiln during 
firing, would coat the sculpture thin- 
ly with a iayer of white. On some 
pieces, the dark clay showing through 
the white oxide would be beautiful.) 


Sometimes a potter covers the en- 
tire surface of a pot and lid with glaze 
and in that case the lid has to be fired 
separate from the pot. This overall 
glazing makes a very satisfactory cov- 
ered container. When a lid is fired on 
a pot, the two surfaces that make 
contact between pot and lid are, of 
necessity, unglazed and the feeling 
or sound of the two surfaces scraping 
together is unpleasant. The bisque 
surfaces can also get soiled. On oc- 
casion, they bring about delayed 
crazing because a body that has even 
a small percentage of absorbtion will, 
if immersed in water for a length of 
time, soak up some of the water. 
This fraction of absorbtion will cause 
the clay to expand a fraction of an 
inch—just enough to cause some 
glazes to craze. 

A lid that is glazed can, if shaped 
the right way and if it has the right 





Strictly Stoneware 


kind of handle, form a bowl when it 
is turned over. A casserole so-covered 
can therefore be made to serve as 
two bowls; one deep and one shallow. 


If the lid is large in diameter, 
as for a casserole, and glazed inside 
and outside, it is difficult to fire 
without warping. Though the lids are 
placed on pins, large stilts or any 
of a number of devices potters use for 
firing lids, there is always some warp- 
ing if the lid is thin-walled. But there 
is a solution to this problem, too. 

Warping of the lid, even at cone 
10, can be prevented if the lid is set 
on the smallest stilt. First, (see 
sketch) set up a small piece of brick 








(a) for height, place a wad of fire 
clay (b) on top of this and then set 
the smallest stilt (c) on the wet 
fire clay. Now place the lid, right 
side up, on the stilt; fire the lid, in 
this position—balanced on the small 
stilt at the center of its underside. 
The method works perfectly—except 
for the small stilt marks that remain 
after firing. © 





Stoneware Questionnaire 


@ Is there any explanation or remedy for 
the phenomenon which causes a glaze, 
listed as cone 9 matt, to be matt on rare 
firings only, and as glossy as a low-fire lead 
glaze on others? Is it possible that my 
ingredients vary in composition? Even 
though I have tried increasing the dolo- 
mite content, substituting calcined clay for 
kaolin, adding a small percentage of 
barium carbonate, etc.; I do not get good 
results.—H.A.W., W. HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 

Your trouble with a matt glaze develop- 
ing glossy spots or becoming glossy all over 
in some firings is a common one. There are 
a number of possible reasons for this defect. 

If the kiln overfires slightly, if the pot 
is in a hot spot in the kiln or if the kiln 
is fired too rapidly, some matt glazes would 
become glossy. Such glazes have a delicate 
point of balance between a matt and glossy 
surface. A slight raise in temperature could 
turn a matt glaze bright. 

As you say, ingredients can vary and 
even get mixed up or contaminated, but 


this is not a very probable explanation of 
your difficulty. 

The cooling schedule of your kiln may 
also have an effect on the matt texture of 
your glaze. A slow cooling, especially at top 
temperatures, will often help. So dampen 
your kiln immediately after firing. (An 
explanation of why this helps is too long 
and involved for this space.) 

Your attempts to cure this ailment in 
your glaze are correct. Some glazes, how- 
ever, are just too sensitive and the matur- 
ing range too narrow to be practical. I 
have tried glazes like this and always dis- 
card them. I feel it is much more practical 
to use a glaze that will be matt over quite 
a wide range of temperature. There are 
enough variables to control when - firing 
pottery without adding a too-sensitive glaze 
to the list of hazards. 

I would suggest that you discard your 
glaze and try the glaze listed in the Jan- 
uary CM, page 25: “G.S.Matt, Cone 4 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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The (ON UNDERGLAZE Series 


CREATED SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE HOBBY DECORATOR 


demonstrated by 
MARC BELLAIRE 


In this series of articles, no specific brand of underglaze is either suggested or 







implied. The nationally advertised brands are highly competitive in quality and price; 
Mr. Bellaire's advice is to use those brands you feel give you the best results. 


DECORATE with UNDERGLAZES 
10. ADAPTING MOTIFS TO SHAPES 


he same motif can be used on 

any shape, provided the motif 
is adjusted and adapted to the specific 
shape. As proof, Marc Bellaire has 
put the same Ming tree motif on three 
quite-different shapes. 

As you can see from the above 
photo of the finished pieces, adjust- 
ment was necessary. The oval relish 
dish lent itself to a short, wide tree, 
while the tumbler required a. tall, 
narrow motif. ‘ 


1 
1. Using patting strokes, begin the motif by dabbing on 

¢ background with a small sponge. 2. Next, roll 
e upper portion of 
the sponge in a medium green color and the lower portion 
in yellow. Both colors are rolled on at the same time, the 
green forming the upper part of the tree. Do not retouch 


a texture 
on the foliage with the sponge. Dip 
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Mr. Bellaire demonstrates on a 
round, fairly flat plate merely because 
such a shape lends itself particularly 
well to the step-by-step photo tech- 
nique used for these demonstrations. 
But each of the motifs demonstrated 
in this series to date can be applied 


to any shape or form. Just remember 


that the motif must be adjusted to 
fit the shape. 

HOW wouLp you represent the 
foliage of the Ming tree? Selecting the 


3. To 


2 
as ag reworking will destroy the original sponge texture. 


right tool to do the job is half the 
work, Mr. Bellaire maintains. For the 
Ming tree motif, a small sponge is 
the answer. 
The textured effect created by roll- 
ing on (not dabbing) the color with 
a sponge is perfect for such a motif. 
The photos and captions below de- 
tail the exact procedure. For addition- 
al information on the sponge techni- 
que, see CM, October 1956. 
(Please turn the Page) 


elp carry out the oriental feeling, use rather angular 
and twisting shapes for the branches and other decorative 
elements. The completed piece and two com 
are shown above after glazing and firing. 

“round” motif was adjusted to fit the other shapes. 


nion shapes 
ote how the 











UNDERGLAZES... 


11. FIGURES 


Figures are just as simple to do as 
other motifs, once you break them 
down into basic shapes. For example, 
the harlequin motif Marc Bellaire 
demonstrates here is quite simple. 
Note how he makes each torso with 
a simple brush stroke and completes 
the legs and outlining quickly and 
easily with black and sgraffito. 

Mr. Bellaire feels that choosing the 
proper background is important. The 
one he demonstrates here is well suit- 
ed to his subject, appearing as ani- 
mated as the dancing figures. The 
“how to” of both background and 
motif is shown below. 








1. Underglaze sprayed through cheese 
cloth creates this interesting back- 
ground. Wrinkle and twist the slightly 
dampened cheese cloth to obtain an 





a 
4. Marc Bellaire starts with the torsos, 
using a fully loaded brush. No detail 
is attempted yet. 5. The heads, simple 
elongated ovals, and some of the dec- 
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interesting pattern. The cloth, when 
damp, hugs the green ware and will 
not flutter under the airbrush’s force. 
2. After spraying is completed, care- 


5 
orative elements go in next. (He makes 
the polka-dots by touching down the 
point of the loaded brush.) 6. Complet- 
ing the motif, he paints legs, hats, 


fully peel away the cheese cloth. 
3. Spatter on a second color with a 
toothbrush to obtain additional interest 
and texture in the background. 


6 
masks and the outlines in black. White 
accents are made by scratching with 
a sgraffito tool. Finished, the glazed 
plate is at top of page. 
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In Part 1 (Jan. 1957), Mrs. Holst ex- 
plained color values and outlined some 
helpful hints for beginners. This. month 
she discusses shadows and ways of achiev- 
ing a three-dimensional effect. Still to 
come: Highlights.—Ed. 


Shadows 

Shadows should be thought of as 
reflections from impinging light; that 
is, images thrown off (or back) from 
the study. They are a requisite part 
of the study. Dark shades in color 
values are not necessarily used for the 
representation. It is well to know that 
the very darkest spot of the reflections 
should never be quite as dark as the 
darkest area in any part of the study 
itself. Where form is to be shown, 
giving the effect of reaching beyond 
the surface of the plate to give di- 
mensional depth, it is necessary to 
use both tint and shade colors. It is 
better to use a thin wash of dark 
color than a heavy wash of light 
color in order to retain translucency 
and a receding into indistinct tones. 
In nature, shadows are transparent 
and become more faint in tone as 
progress is made into the atmosphere 
away from the design. The reflected 
colors should be various values of 
the local colors that are to be used 
in the main part of the study. These 
are muted tones on the grayish side 
of the color-value scale. Hues of 
pure colors are never used for reflect- 
tion shadows: shadows are cool tones. 

Knowing that the most intense 
shadows are directly below the floral 
group (not around the edge of the 
plate), this is the area to work on 
first of all. It is important to have 
the shadows in their proper places. 
The correct procedure is to do the 
point that shows from the furthest 
up under and back from everything 
in the study. Begin with the most pro- 
minent reflections below the lower 
leaves or flowers. Apply the shade 
color by blending out from the 
darkest area to the faintest of tones 
around the design; that is, use lighter 
degrees of values in the color as you 
progress outward from the center of 
the mass. The colors used above the 
study should be warmer tones of 
softer tints. There really should be 
no reflections shown in this area, 
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Naturalistic China Painting: 
Light and Shadow 


(Part 2) 
by ZENA HOLST 


only enough color to demonstrate 
atmosphere and to give depth behind 
the flowers. The light from above 
strikes all the high points of the com- 
position and produces the highlights 
which will not be tinted until prior 
to the last firing. Doing only the 
shadow painting now, and not finish- 
ing the entire background for the 
first firing, gives one an opportunity 
to apply a first coat of gold on the 
rim of the plate. 

Keep in mind, while painting the 
shadows projected below the study, 
that reflections have a certain amount 
of form. Although this should not be 
precise form, the reflection of a leaf 
will be the elongated shape of the 
leaf, as it would show from diffused 
light, without innate detail. The lines 
of the pattern in the shadow reflec- 
tions however, are best worked out 
for the second firing. The first shadow 
painting should be kept quite light 
in values, and broken in pattern, by 
the use of just enough shadow color 
to bring out the outlines. Apply soft 
tints in some areas as spots of bright 
light coming through which can be 
strengthened for the second firing. 
This will give a sense of atmosphere 
and a looseness to the study so that 
it will not appear too compact. It 
will also give a two-dimensional *in- 
stead of flat effect. It is an advan- 
tage to wipe out, from the shadows, 
the leaves and petals which overlap 
from the edges of the study. 


Brush Trick 

Avoid using a silk pad to smooth 
out any part of the first shadow 
painting. Softening of the lightest 
edge of color, if necessary, can best 
be done with a dry fluff brush; or 
the color may be flushed out with 
a stippler brush. Proper handling of 
the brush aids in placing a color that 
is diffused from dark to light in 
value, so I will explain one good 
brush “trick.” Use a fully loaded flat 
brush and set the color down with 
a firm touch wherever the most in- 
tense spot is to be. Pull the color out 
from this point with slight pressure 
and as you do so gradually lift the 
brush from the pressure until the 
color ends softly and the brush is in 


the air. The outer edges of shadows 
should disappear into the whiteness 
of the china. The trick is also good, 
for example, when one is doing the 
cut stems of flowers in a spray where 
the stems start dark under the flowers 
with the cut ends receding into the 
atmosphere. Pulling the color out this 
way takes practice but I give it to 
you because so many beginners do it 
backwards by pulling the color from 
the lightest to the darkest value. 


Leaf Shadows 

The next step is painting shadow 
colors in the leaves themselves, since 
most of them come from under the 
flowers in this arrangement. A leaf 
is not necessarily painted completely 
for the first firing except as a very 
thin wash may be applied over the 
lightest part. (Those who are expert 
at brush handling can do a leaf, 
showing contrast of light and shadow, 
in one full stroke.) Do not be timid 
about leaving plenty of the white 
china showing for highlights. The 
important thing to remember is to 
do the shadows in the darkest part 
first; that is, where the leaf tucks 
under the flower. This brings out the 
contour of the blossom or petal that 
lies over it. The tips of the leaves 
should already have been modeled 
into the shadow reflections and will 
be tinted with washes of pure hues 
for the second firing to bring out 
their sunlit transparency. The shadow 
painting of the leaf shows not only 
the reflection of whatever partially 
lies over or above it but also delinea- 
tes the folds, turnovers and curls at 
the edges. The foremost and upper 
leaves of the composition are the 
lightest in pure tints. Any sunlight 
shadows at these points are of 
warmer tones. (In_ referring to 
“shadow colors” in the leaves, I 
should explain that the values of any 
colors used in the study proper—in- 
cluding both flowers and leaves— 
should be of the pure hues as much 
as possible and not as grayish as 
the reflection colors in the back- 
ground.) 


Flowers 
In the painting preceding the first 
(Please turn to Page 34) 
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THROWING ON 
POTTER'S WHEEL 


by TOM SELLERS 


LIDS for POTS 


Part Two: Not-so-usual Lids 


Two and one-half years ago (September 
1954), CM introduced the series “Throw- 
ing on the Potter’s Wheel” by Tom Sellers. 
Since that time, the author-potter has taken 
readers, by demonstration, through many 
of the mysteries of throwing. In the twenty- 
two articles published to date, he has 
shown how to throw a variety of different 
shapes, cut foot rims, pull handles; how to 
make pitchers, chucks, matching sets, 
bottles, teapots and flower pots; how to 
add feet to pots; etc. And still there is 
more to come—much more — including 
two-part pots, unique handles, decorative 
lips, etc. In fact, there is no end in sight 
for the “‘Sellers’ Throwing Series.” —Ed. 


he lid of a jar, as anyone knows 

who has made one, is an im- 
portant design element. You might 
say it “makes or breaks” the jar. So 
let us go back to the subject, this time 
taking up. two types which are not 
only attractive but unusual—the cup- 
like “rose-jar” lid and a lid with a 
deeply recessed knob. (For three more- 
commonly used lids, refer back to 





another article in this series, October, 
1955.) 

As we have pointed out before, a 
lid must fit a jar and fit means two 
things in this case. From a functional 
point of view, a lid must fit in a 
physical sense since its purpose is to 
close a container; in other words, it 
must fit snugly. Aesthetic fit must be 
considered with equal care because a 
lid, like a handle or spout or any 
other added feature, affects the shape 
of the pot. It should be designed so 
that it is a natural part of the pot as 
a whole, a continuation of the shape, 
rather than merely an appendage. 

Many lids, such as the curved inset 
lid and the flanged lid shown pre- 
viously, require more than simply a 
throwing operation because they have 
to be shaped both on the bottom and 
on the top. One side may be formed 
by throwing and the other side by a 
process of tooling or trimming. The 
two types shown here, however, re- 


Rose Jur... 


GOOD FIT is essential for these lids. Throwing either 
shape is easy but measurements must be accurate. 


_- 


Recessed Knob .. . 


quire only one throwing operation 
the easiest type of lid to make. 

In making lids, there are certain 
precautions which apyly to any and 
all types and these bear repeating 
here: 

The wall of the lid should have the 
same thickness as the wall of the pot 
for which it is intencled. 

When measurements are being taken 
during the forming process, allowance 
must be made for the thickness of the 
glazing later. 

The pot and lid may be separated 
to hasten drying but for the bisque 
firing it is best to set the lid in 
place on the pot in order to prevent 


warping. 
Recessed-knob Lid 


In making this lid, both the knob 
and the side wall are thrown from 
one lump of clay (the technique is 
somewhat similar to that used for the 
flower pot with saucer attached, CM, 









RECESSED KNOB lid is thrown 
right side up, the knob raised first. 
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Pde wall is brought up to a height 
aval to or higher than the knob. 


DEEP-SET knob dis- 
tinguishes lid 

at near left; shallow 
close-fitting cover 
characterizes rose jar. 


Sept. 1956). Usually, the knob is 
made no higher than the side wall of 
the lid. 

After the lump of clay is centered 
in the usual way, a depressed circle is 
made in the top, with the fingers, at 
a point about halfway between the 
center and the outer rim. The knob 
is then brought up and formed from 
the clay within the circle (1). 

To make the side wall, the clay is 
opened outward from the knob and 
brought up to a height equal to or 
above that of the knob (2). If the 
wall is pulled up higher than desired, 
excess clay can be cut off. 

Measurements have to be carefully 
watched in this type of lid. It must 
fit into the ledge of the pot for which 
it is being made and you can’t count 
on tooling to correct any inaccuracy. 
It would be most difficult to trim this 
particular area and so the lid must be 
thrown to the right dimensions in the 
first place. 
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When the piece is finished (3) it is 
left on the tile and removed from the 
wheel to dry enough so that it can be 
cut from the tile without distortion. 
At the leather-hard stage it is returned 
to the wheel, inverted and trimmed on 
the underside. 


Rose-jar Lid 


This lid is appropriate only for a 
jar of a particular shape. The jar has 
a shallow neck rising from a curving 
shoulder; and the cover, resembling 
an inverted small bowl, fits down 
closely over the neck of the jar. In 
the “old days,” this style of covered 
jar was widely used for preserving 
fragrant rose petals—hence its name. 

Throwing a lid of such simple shape 
as this one presents no difficulty — 
it is simply thrown upside down 
in the shape of a low bowl (4). 
But dimensions are of the utmost im- 
portance. The object is to have the 












Lid is left on tile to dry, with 
trimming done at leather-hard stage. 















cover fit the neck closely and snuggle 
down to the shoulder. In order to 
achieve this you have to take into con- 
sideration not only the angle or line 
of the neck, and the width of the neck 
and shoulder, but also the height of 
the neck. In place, the lid should be 
just high enough to rest on the top 
rim of the jar and reach to the 
shoulder. 

When finished, this lid too is set 
aside to be inverted and trimmed at 
the leather hard stage. 

The throwing process for either of 
the lids described here is compara- 
tively simple but it takes careful com- 
petent workmanship to throw to speci- 
fications as you must do in order to 
make a lid fit properly. Skill in this 
matter is just as important—and satis- 
fying—as any other aspect of throw- 
ing. As usual, practice makes perfect, 
so try a number of lids and remem- 
ber the aim is a good fit—both func- 
tional and aesthetic. ®@ 






ROSE-JAR lid is thrown upside down, in 
shape of shallow bowl or cup. 











HART SUPERFIRE COLORS 


“America's Best Ceramic Colors" 





When looking for ceramic colors—Remember 

HART SUPERFIRE is made for: 

% Easy Application 

% Variety of Colors 

% Beautiful Results 
UNDERGLAZE, GLAZES, SLIP MARBLIZER, 
CHINESE PASTE, and many more products 
Freezing will not harm SUPERFIRE 
COLORS — thaw at room _ temperature. 
Contact your nearest Dealer or Distributor or 
Write for Free Literature. 


Hart Ceramic Supply 


P.O. Box 920, 371 E. Beach Avenue 
Inglewood, California 


Manufactured Especially for YOU.- 








GENERAL CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
FOR 
® Schools ® Institutions © Hobbyists 
FREE CATALOG 
Roder Ceramic Studio 


1331 Race St. Philadelphia, Penn. 











Florida Mold Shop ua: 


MOVED 


ro.... BALTIMORE, MD. 








STONEWARE 


Slip-Dry-Plastic 
Data sheets on request 


Rouse Engineering Co. 
300 Third St. Trenton, N.J. 








SPUN COPPER BOWLS, troys or cups. 
Also—stamped circles or squares, plain 
or slotted, for belts and links. Also—card, 
match or cigarette boxes. The Old Viking 
Shop, 1236 Delaware Street, Denver 4, 
Colorado. 








IMPORTED CHINA SUPPLIES 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Write for Free Catalogue 


CAMPANA ART CO. 
442 N. Wells St., Dept. C, Chicago 10, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


—we are Retiring from Busi- 
ness— 

Our very complete STUDIO 
STOCK for SALE 


Kilns * Molds * Clays * Glazes * Chemi- 
cals * Greenware * Brushes * Tools’ * 
Underglaze Colors * Stilts * Miscellaneous 
* Ball Mills * Mixers * Pouring Tables 
* Counters * Shelves 


CURRY'S POTTERY 


York Rd. at Ashland Rd., Cockeysville, Md. 
Tele. Cockeysville 964 
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Portraits in Clay 
(Continued from Page 19) 


pression or detail. I let my eye travel 
on the silhouette alone and, tamping 
the clay into place with a small square 
wood block, gradually bring forth the 
general shape of the head. In order 
to keep the head from growing out 
of proportion, measurements are tak- 
en from time to time with calipers. 
The distance from the tip of the chin 
to the top of the head, between the 
left and right temples, from the back 
of the head to the forehead, is meas- 
ured (Fig. 3). If the pose of the head 
is not pleasing, the angle can be 
changed at this point. 

The modeling table is turned con- 
stantly throughout the earlier stages 
so that no one side of the piece will 
be worked out more fully or rapidly 
than the other. Uniform progress on 
all sides saves “paring down” later. 

As the head 
begins to take 
shape, a verti- 
cal line may be 
drawn down 
the middle to 
determine the 
center of the 
face and aid in 
the building 
out of each side 
equally. Hori- 
zontal lines 
may be drawn 
across, one to 
locate the set 
and placement 
of the eyes and 
eyebrows, the other to mark the area 
where the mouth is to be (Fig. 4). 
With these lines as guides, the build- 
ing out of such forms as the nose, 
cheeks, chin, etc., begins. 

It is essential to keep the overall 
form geometric so that it maintains a 
feeling of solidity, strength and three 
dimensions. You can keep the shape 
loose and free, spontaneous in design, 
by modeling the clay with a block of 
wood instead of with an array of fas- 
cinating tools. 

Some sculptors feel that all the 
forms should be built out; others say 
that if an area needs to be sliced 
dewn, then slice it down! I maintain 
that if the result is successful and the 
finished piece approaches what the 
artist hoped for, the methods used are 
of little importance. 

At the second sitting of the model, 
I take more specific measurements— 
the width of the eyes, distance from 
hairline to chin, hairline to lower lip, 
etc. And now the sculpture is studied 
not only from all sides but occasion- 
ally from above to make sure that no 
one section is becoming lopsided (see- 


Author's nephew, 
Teddy Burnham, 1955. 








ing the piece upside down or in a 
mirror can reveal amazing errors!). 

The eye sockets are carved out with 
a steel modeling tool (Fig. 5). Here, 
depth is most important. An actual 
eyeball is larger and occupies more 
space than most of us would think; 
consequently, if it is not set deeply 
enough in sculpture, the effect is shal- 
low or flat. A large rounded piece of 
clay forms the eyeball and small 
pieces of clay rolled into strips are 
laid over the projecting eyeballs to 


form the lids (Fig. 6). 


When the piece has progressed con- 
siderably, perhaps during the third or 
fourth sitting, the question of textur- 
ing the clay comes up. If pellets of 
clay are being used to build up the 
head, the pattern they make may be 
the most effective texture. An interest- 
ing surface may have been created by 
the wood block used in shaping and 
in that case one would attempt to 
preserve its fresh spontaneous quality. 


Once the more-or-less mechanical 
forms have been established and the 
measurements are correct—the nose, 
eyes, mouth, etc., aligned right—the 
sculptor has to exercise a good deal of 
judgment. When should he stop work- 
ing, when is the portrait finished? The 
decision of course is a matter of taste, 
artistic feeling—and experience. 

To open the head for the hollow- 
ing-out process, I use a thin strand of 
wire and slice off the top at a point 
which will not interfere with the de- 
sign of the hair (Fig. 7). I scoop out 
the inside until the wall throughout 
is about one-half-inch thick, preferab- 
ly less, (uniform thickness makes for 
uniform shrinkage of the clay). The 
top of the head, also hollowed out, is 
replaced with a thick application of 
slip made from the same clay; then 
the seam is pressed and notched to- 
gether with a tool and the area re- 
modeled so the joining will not show. 

The bottom of the bust is closed 
with a slab of clay and in this a hole 
is drilled so that the piece can be 
mounted later on a ceramic, wood or 
bronze base. With this operation the 
bust is finished except for firing and 
surface treatment. 


FOR THE ceramist who is just be- 
ginning to try portraiture in clay, I 
would like to offer a few suggestions 
which may help—regardless of the 
building technique he uses. 

The feeling of flatness or shallow- 
ness characteristic of beginners’ work 
can be overcome if it is always borne 
in mind that no form is actually flat 
although it may appear to be so, that 
each form both begins and ends in a 
curve and blends into another form. 

Losing sight of the large whole 

(Please turn to Page 30) 
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cMbriefs 


The West is known for 
its “fancy” belts—in tooled 
leather, engraved silver, 
patterned weaving. And 
now we can add something 
new to the variety: the 
belt composed of ceramic 
sections strung together 
with leather thongs. 

The steer belt shown here is one of a number that I 
have created. For this one, the sections were pressed out 
of clay with what I call my “printing mold.” This mold is 
in the shape of the sections; when pressed into clay it 
leaves a raised design. 


Ceramic Belts: 


Western Style 


To make the mold, I modeled a steer and poured plaster 
over it. Then, with a jig saw, I cut the shape of the section 
out of the plaster; and, with a nail, scratched a groove in 
the surface to suggest a frame around the steer. 


The mold, in use, was simply pressed down into a slab 
of clay; the surplus clay being cut away from the edge 
with a sharp-pointed knife. Upturned, the sections showed 
the steer and outline-frame in relief as intended. 


To allow for balanced stringing of the belt, I made two 
sets of holes in each section, drilling these with the point of 
a knife in a circular motion. I also gently rocked the end 
of a paint brush back and forth at the outer edge of each 
hole: this forms a slight groove for cord to rest in and 
makes a better-fitting belt. 


The sections were given a slight curve—for comfort- 
able fit—by the simple device of laying them on a cylinder 
of rolled newspaper to dry. 

In decorating, I used glazes and underglazing. The 
steer was done in blue and black underglazes, with some 
of the black rubbed off with soft cotton to expose blue high- 
lights. White thongs were used for stringing the belt 
(crossing the thongs behind each section keeps the pieces 
properly spaced). 

The way I made the belt of steers is only one of several 
ways. The sections can be fashioned and decorated by any 
of a number of methods; they can be strung with some 
other material than leather. But whatever the techniques, 
the ceramic belt like any other belt must fit easily, grace- 
fully, around the waist of the wearer.—Peg Townsend, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 








BE AN AUTHOR 
Tell others how you do what you do in ceramics! Send your ideas 
to the CM Editor for review. The briefest “Brief receives the same 
careful consideration as the longest feature. And, CM pays for 
every item found acceptable. Mail yours to CM today!! 
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The > 957 Aid Edition of our Encyclopedia 
and Super-¢ atalog of the Lapidar y & Jewelry Arts. 
YOU MAY PURCHASE THESE AT: , Here’s What One Customer Says about 
$1.95 for Paper Bound Copies our Encyclopedia. 
$2.95 for DELUXE Book Binding Your catalog & “Bible” is getting more valuable to me 

Add 25¢ for Domestic Postage & Packing or | every day. Ri 
50c for A.P. 0.’s, Foreign, or U. S. Territories. | Yesterday and they turned out swell, thanks to your 
This is 0 book of 240 PAGES 84%” x11” in| ‘structions in the “Bible”. 
size, the ae of 480 regular textbook H. D. Bushey, Bekersfield, Colif. 
size pages. EIGHT COLORS of ink are used. 
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NEW BOOK 
xcellent for SCHOOLS 


NEITHER TIME, COST OR RESEARCH HAVE BEEN SPARED 
to MAINTAIN THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF USEFULNESS 
AND SCOPE. IT SUGGESTS THINGS TO DO—THE MOST 
APPROVED METHODS OF DOING THEM AND IS FILLED 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS and INSTRUCTIONS DESIGNED to ; NOW $1.50 
FULFILL YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT. W ncyclopedia 
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Y TOTAL PRICE $3.45 
DEALERS: SEND FOR Dealer Information YOU GET BOTH ITEMS 
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MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. Box 4185, CATALINA STATION, PASADENA CALIF, 











BOOKS 


4 5 titles 


to choose from 








Choice books, on ceramic subjects, are available through 
the CERAMICS MONTHLY Book Department. All jitles 
have been carefully reyiewed to assure the reader of 
the best in ceramic reading. All books are sold on a 
money back guarantee and ©M pays all postage 
charges. Write for your FREE list of these 45 titles 
today! 

CERAMICS MONTHLY 

Book Department 


4175 N. High St. 
Columbus 14, Ohio 




















Send for your 
FREE copy of the latest 


CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 
ceramic equipment and tools. 


CRAFTOOLS, Inc. 


Dept. CM, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





ADHESIOLYTE 


new apoxy adhesive 
Ceramic to metal—Ceramic to wood 
$1.25 for 50 applications (25c for small 
sample) 
If dealer cannot supply you, send direct. 


PATTYPRINT POTTERY 
14826 Charlevoix Detroit 15, Mich 
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CERAMICS 


Instructions, supplies, Ceramic and 
China Firing, finished and greenware 
RE-WARD DISTRIBUTOR 
HAZEL HURLEY STUDIO 
4803 Prince St., Downers Grove, ll. 
Phone Woodland 8-0719 
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You’re missing plenty if you 
don’t have our FREE Catalog of 
Lehrhaupt Molds & Kenrick Decals 


THE LEHRHAUPTS 
P. O. Box 345B, 1000 Wickapecko Drive 
Asbury Park, N.J. 














MOLDS for MOSAIC TILES 

full instructions with each mold 
F#1-%4” x Hy” $3.00 each plus 10% 
2-%4”" x 1/2" pocking chg. shipping 
wt. 15 Ib. (It is advis- 
able to include parcel 
5-6” sq. pattern | post.) No COD's please 


Ruth Denice Lauer, Inc. 
145-40 Jamaica Ave. Jamaica 18, N.Y. 











37 COLOR SAMPLES GLASS OR TILE—$1.00 
IMPORTED ITALIAN CERAMIC TILE: 
sheets $1.45 to $5.00, +/, sheets 87c to $3.00, each 2c to 4c 
write for particulars on glass and supplies. 
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A Candleholder 


(Continued from Page 14) 


foot directly facing me; each of the 
two upper arms of the Y are adjusted 
to the same angle in relation to the 
lower foot; then the piece is rotated 
one third of the way around, bring- 
ing another foot of the tripod into 
the lower position and again the 
upper arms of the Y are adjusted; the 
same operation is repeated once more 
for the third foot. In this way the 
feet are brought very close to being 
equally spaced. Mathematical exact- 
ness would not improve the aesthetic 
quality in this case: the primary con- 
sideration is equal support in all ‘di- 
rections for the sake of stability. 

When the tripod is leather hard, it 
is trimmed with a knife to refine its 
form. Thin edges are cut away. 


12. A hole for the iron rod is drilled 
in the tripod while the clay is leather 
hard—but no drier for fear of crack- 
ing it. An auger bit is used and if the 
clay is not too dry, the bit can be 
turned easily with the fingers. Great 
care must be exercised, however, to 
see that the hole is drilled straight: 
unless it is perpendicular, the whole 
candlestick will lean and look un- 
stable. There must also be enough 
clay in the tripod so that a fairly deep 
hole can be made, because this socket 
must hold the rod firmly upright. The 
hole should be large enough, of course, 
to allow for shrinkage of the clay in 
firing. 

In finishing this particular candle- 
holder, I glazed the cup section and 
the tripod, then wiped the top rim of 
the holder and the edges of the tripod 
clear of glaze. After the firing, these 
raw areas were stained dark brown 
in contrast with the white glaze 
used. This combination of colors was 
selected in order to carry out a color- 
scheme in a living room which has a 
black - walnut mantel and _ white - 
painted wood walls. A white gloss 
enamel was used for the iron rod- 
stem and this was satisfactory except 
that I felt the need of a little decor 
along this stem. 

What I wanted, in the case of this 
candlestick, was to make something 
rather baroque in character and large 
in scale to go with the size of the room 
involved. As I made this piece, many 
other suggestions came to mind—for 
ornate designs as well as_ severe, 
simple ones. As a further extension of 
the large-scale-candle idea, I made a 
candleholder, a variation of the orig- 
inal one, which is mounted on 
wrought-iron tripods (see photo on 
top of page 12). 

One idea after another occurs as 
one works, explores—and invents. ® 


Champleve (Part 2) 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Bits of foil are laid in here: these are 
overlapped to achieve a solid effect, 
and built up around the sides of the 
recess so there will be no blanks in the 
coverage (a magnifying glass is a help 
in checking such close work). When 
the section is solidly covered with foil, 
excess agar is pressed out gently with 
a dry cloth. After gentle firing, the 
piece is cleaned in the usual way. (For 
a detailed account of the bits-of-foil 
technique, see June 1955). 


5. Another thin coat of transparent 
enamel is laid in. In the case of this 
piece, the second coat of enamel is the 
last for it fills the recesses and bulges 
slightly above the level of the copper 
as desired (enamel tends to sink some- 
what in firing) . 


6. Again, a gentle firing. If, on re- 
moval from the kiln, the fired enamel 
should happen to be lower than the 
level of the copper, the piece must be 
cleaned again and another layer of 
enamel fired on. 


7. When the enameling process is 
finished, the piece is stoned with Car- 
borundum until the enamel-filled 
areas are level with the copper. This 
stoning is done under running water 
so that Carborundum particles will 
wash away instead of being ground 
into the enamel. Medium Carborun- 
dum is used at first; then, as the level 
of the copper is approached, a fine 
stone is substituted to avoid marring 
the metal. Stoning is followed by a 
thorough scrubbing of the piece with 
toothbrush and fine pumice powder, 
then detergent; rinsing, cleaning and 
drying. 


8. Now we come to the final finish 
for the piece. If the design plan calls 
for shining enamel (transparents must 
be shiny in order to have color quality 
and depth), the piece must go back to 
the kiln to be fired gently and only 
just long enough to bring back the 
sheen. If the copper is to be polished, 
fine steel wool is used for the job; it 
gives a beautifully glossy finish. 

Sometimes, a dull or matt enamel 
surface set off by polished copper can 
be very effective. In such cases, there 
would of course be no refiring to re- 
store the shine of the enamel; only 
metal polishing with steel wool would 
be indicated. On the other hand, one 
may deliberately plan to retain a 
tarnished copper background — light 
colors and white opaques, for example, 
can be very effective when surrounded 
by dull copper—and this would mean 
no polishing—now or in the future. 


(Please turn to Page 30) 
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Auwers fe 


uestions 


conducted by KEN SMITH 


Q. What extra precautions should I take when firing ware 
made by young children? The pieces are sure to contain many air 
bubbles and even foreign matter, such as little pieces of wood, 
chalk, etc. I would like to be able to fire the pieces safely and 
also not jeopardize other work in the kiln. 

A. One of the best forms of insurance is to make sure the 
pieces are absolutely dry and to fire on a very slow schedule. 
Absolute dryness cannot necessarily be obtained by having a piece 
sit in a room for a long time; it should be in a warm dry place, 
preferably near or on a radiator, or on top of a kiln that is being 
fired. To test a piece for dryness, touch it to the cheek: if it teels 
cool it is not dry. 

One excellent way to avoid difficulties in the firing is to 
start the kiln the night before (I am assuming it is an electric 
kiln) and leave it on “low” all night. This will take the ware 
through the dangerous temperatures on a very slow schedule and 
most of the difficulties will be avoided. 


Q. My cast pieces almost always warp when I bisque fire 
(cone 05) and sometimes when I glaze fire, too (cone 06). I 
use a commercial slip and I fire in a small electric kiln in about 
6 hours. 

A. Several things can be causing this difficulty. First, be 
sure you are not casting too thin; heavier castings will be less 
likely to warp. Another factor: use sufficient deflocculent in the 
slip. If a slip is not properly deflocculated, extra water is needed 
to bring it to good casting consistency, and this extra water can 
cause warping during drying and firing. A final precaution: slow 
down the firing schedule, and be sure, also, that you are not 
firing beyond the temperature recommended for your casting slip. 


@. Can you tell me why some of the colors in my pre- 
pared commercial underglazes will bleed into the glaze during 
the glaze firing? 

A. This is not a defect’ in the underglazes but in the 
covering glaze You must use a glaze that will not react with the 
underglaze colers during the firing. If you are making your own 
glaze, you will have to run a series of tests to make sure there 
will be no difficulty. If you are using prepared glazes, check 
with your source of supply to make sure the glaze will work 
well over underglaze decorations. 


9. Can you tell me if bottled (prepared) underglaze can 
be salvaged after it has dried up? 

A. A prepared underglaze certainly can be salvaged, even 
if it has dried up completely. Scrape the dry material from the 
sides of the jar so that it all lays in the bottom. Add enough 
water to just cover the dry underglaze. Cover the jar and allow 
to stand for a day or more. 

When the dried underglaze has become saturated once 
again, stir it carefully to smash all lumps. Then add sufficient 
water to bring it back to good brushing consistency. It will be 
as good as new. 








Nothing to buy. Just write us a letter in 50 
words or less saying which of the above BEE 
BASCH DESIGNS you prefer — (A) or (B) — 
and state why. The more popular design will be 
added to the BEE BASCH DESIGNS line. 


All letters must be postmarked no later than 
midnight April 1st. Winners will be announced 
at the Bee Basch Designs booth at the Eastern 
Ceramic Show. The following prizes will be de- 
livered free: 


Ist Prize — $50 in Bee Basch molds 
2nd Prize — $25 in Bee Basch molds 
3rd Prize — $10 in Bee Basch Molds 
10 additional prizes of one mold each. 
Send for our bu : 2 
New Free [ l, | (signs 


Catalog today! 


70 Oak Tree Lane, Rumson, N.J. 














All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
for answer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 
Editor; please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 

















$34.95 


© Portable ceramic spray booth has electric fan to draw 
spray dust into replaceable filter so dust cannot spread 
tage house . . . no vent needed . . . weight only 20 
Ibs. folds for easy storage . . . opens to 20” x 20” 
x 23”. Green, baked enamel finish on welded steel 
assures beauty and long service. 10 day money back 
guarantee. Only $34.95 hos. Detroit. 


See your dealer or send check or money order to... 
DETROIT FABRICATING CORP. 
7523 St. Aubin e Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Portraits in Clay World’s finest 
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single copies of CERAMICS MONTHLY I have also found champleve to be | | Yellow & Brown : sahaegn f 
a a eee ee probably the most durable of the asi orton 0) 40. yy egy Pac age 1 
si? Geveibes eaiiay at different types of enameling and so Design featuring CERAMASTONE—$1.00 
4175 N. High St.+ Columbus, Obie desirable for pieces which will be SPECIAL— Handbook Free With $5.00 
given hard wear; and when the design Order. Please Specify Colors. si 
retains exposed metal at the outer rim, ete) Cont. U.S.—Colo. Res. add 2% 
oa ‘ acting as a protective frame for the 
Wh t t 
ceuaaenalan « enamel as it were, champleve i is all but The Pottery Workshop 
indestructible! . CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO 
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BASES FOR TRAYS 

Is there anyone, when he is trying 
to enamel a tray on both sides, who 
does not wish the tray would please 
stand on its own feet in the kiln and 
not need an ingenious contraption to 
hold it up? I don’t believe there is 
and that is why I am going to suggest 
a few ideas for bases. Such a base 
has to be hard-soldered to the tray 
before enameling and it becomes, of 
course, a permanent part of the piece. 


The Ring base 

First, there is a conservative type of 
base, the ring. It can be made of 
copper and enameled along with the 
tray; or it can be made out of brass 
in which case it would not be 
enameled but burnished after the tray 
is finished. Polished metal combined 
with enamel looks very handsome. 
Any metal would do as long as it 
has a higher melting point than the 
enamel used (otherwise, it might not 
be around when the tray comes from 
the kiln!). But we are smart if we 
use brass because enamel will not fuse 
with brass; in fact, if some enamel 
gets onto the brass, it comes off of 
its own accord once the tray cools. 

Whether the ring is to be copper 
or brass, it is fashioned the,same way 
(see sketch). After deciding on the 


= A E 


ad 
C12 


proportions which will go well with 
the tray, cut a strip of 18-gauge 
sheet metal according to the dimen- 
sions planned and allow an extra 
quarter of an inch or so for over- 
lapping. Make two short incisions at 
each end of the strip, dividing the 
width into three equal parts (A). 
File one end of the strip from the top 
in a downward motion and the other 
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end from the bottom upward in order 
to get sharp edges which can be join- 
ed nicely (B). Now, with a pair of 
pliers, bend up the middle section of 
the end filed upwards and bend down 
the middle section of the other end; 
then bend the strip in a circle so that 
the tapered ends meet and overlap 
(C). With a hammer, flatten the join- 
ing on a curved and resisting surface 
(D). 
Soldering 

Now we are ready for the soldering. 
Acid clean the piece, because any- 
thing to be soldered has to be mar- 
velously clean; and then weld the 
joint together. When the piece has 
cooled, shape it to a perfect circle 
and file the soldered spot until it is 
even and smooth. It the ring is not 
to be covered with enamel, the filing 
job should be done so scrupulously 
that when burnished the seam will 
not show at all. But if the ring is of 
copper and to be enameled, the seam 
need only feel smooth to the touch. 
When the ring is ready to be soldered 
to the tray, cover the previously 
soldered joint with rouge paste or clay 
so it will not open up again when 
reheated. 


Free-form Bases 

A strip of metal joined in the 
manner of this ring may of course 
be bent to different shapes—oval, 
square, free form, etc., but in that 
case it will have to be used on a flat 
tray or you will have no end of 
trouble fitting the base properly since 
an odd shape will not touch a concave 
tray at all points. 

Any strip of metal bent to a shape 
that will balance the tray and keep 


it from tipping over—like an 
S shape, a figure 8, a free form or 
one of innumerable other variations 

(Please turn-to Page 36) 





“SPEEDY SPURS™ 











THE MODERN WARE SUPPORTS FOR 


Ceramics & Fi hameling 


ONE SIZE Supports all ware. Universally 
adjustable. Unbreakable, sturdy, space 
saving. 

ECONOMICAL Saves stacking time and 
costs. Outlasts all other stilting devices. 
Re-usable indefinitely. 


IMPROVE YOUR WARE No more un- 
sightly stilt scars. Eliminates need to dry 


"SPEEDY SPURS 


Are made of Inconel high temperature wire, 
welded in a perfect bond, forming tripods 
with vertical supporting legs, %4” overall. 
See Your Dealer: 60c per dozen—$7.20 per 
sross. 


Special Introductory Offer! Send 50c to- 
gether with your ceramic supplier’s name 
and address for your trial dozen of new 
SPEEDY SPURS. 


COLE CERAMIC LABORATORIES 


Dept. CM. Gay-Way, Sharon, Conn. 


BERGEN 


HAS THE LARGEST SELECTION OF 


@ COPPER SHAPES 


ENAMELS, KILNS, 
SPUN BOWLS 


@ JEWELRY FINDINGS 


ESPECIALLY for 
ENAMELING and 
CERAMIC JEWELRY 


@PRESS MOLDS 
@ RHINESTONES 
@and PEARLS 


plus hundreds of other interesting 
“hard to find” items for your studio 
and needs. Send now for the largest 
catalog ever published for Jewelry- 
Making and Enameling... only 25c. 


Dealer Discounts are 25¢c 













Available — write on 
letterhead for separate 
dealer price lists. 











Department CMC 


Bernen Arte-8 


| 300 S. W. 17th Avenue 





Miami, Florida 
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ST. HEDWIG 
STONEWARE 


CLAY 


AN OPEN AND FAST DRYING CLAY 
BODY RECOMMENDED FOR LARGE 








AND FLAT PIECES, ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO WHEEL WORK AND 
SCULPTURE. LIGHT GRAY TO BUFF 
IN COLOR. TAKES MOST GLAZES 
WELL. MR. HARDING BLACK OF SAN 
ANTONIO HAS USED THIS CLAY FOR 
THE PAST 20 YEARS WITH GREAT 
SUCCESS, AND FEELS THAT IT IS ONE 
OF THE BEST STONEWARE CLAY 
BODIES IN AMERICA. PACKED MOIST 
15 LBS., IN A POLYETHYLENE BAG. 
READY TO USE. FROM THE CLAY PIT 
DIRECTLY TO SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS. 
HOOD WAREHOUSE Co. 
P.O. BOX 1213, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


PRICE: $6.00 PER CWT. 




















Silk screen printed with Versa-Colors 


The silk screen process offers great potent- 
ialities for creative ability and craftsman- 
ship. And, it is a simple, inexpensive, and 
easy method for producing in quantity. 





Versa-Colors were developed especially for 
silk screening on any fired glazed or metal 
enameled surface. Other methods of applica- 
tion are airbrushing, stenciling, and free 
brush. The 8 ready-to-use tube colors have 
a brilliant sheen when fired to 1328° F. 


Write for instruction for constructing a silk 
screen frame, and information on using Versa- 
Colors for the printing process. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
SIXTEENTH STREET 


4719 WEST 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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The Plaster Series 
by DOROTHY PERKINS 





CASTING CUES 


Having finished her detailed instructions on 
making molds (begun in the February 1955 
issue), the author now answers some of the 
most frequently asked questions about cast- 
ing. Thus far, “Casting Cues” has appeared 
in the September and December 1956 issues. 
—Ed. 


What are points to be considered 
in judging a casting slip? 

1. Water content: low water con- 
tent desirable. 

2. Webbing characteristics: when 
the hand is drawn up out of a slip 
container, with the fingers wide- 
spread, the slip should web the 
fingers. This indicates good flowing 
and draining properties. 

3. Length of time required to cast 
a form in a dry mold. 

4. Trimming properties: does the 
clay wall chip or tear in trimming? 

5. Length of time required for cast 
to release from mold. 

6. Length of time required before 
cast may be handled without de- 
forming. 

7. Air-drying properties: is there 
an overly amount of warpage? 


How long should slip be left in a 
simple drain-cast mold? 

This depends on: 

a. Dryness of mold: the drier the 
mold, the quicker the casting. 

b. Water content of slip: the lower 
the water content, the quicker the 
casting. 

c. Type of clay or clay body being 
used: fine-grained clays require long- 
er in-mold time than coarse-grained. 

A casting slip which will form a 
Yg-inch wall in a dry drain-cast mold 
within 5 to 7 minutes would be 
desirable. 


Is it possible for a clay or body to 
be too coarse-grained for defloccu- 
lation? 

A clay could be so coarse in grain 
that no amount of deflocculation 
could serve to keep the particles in 
suspension. 


How soon should cast pieces be re- 
moved from molds? 

a. Drain cast: these should be re- 
moved as soon as they won’t deform, 
or they may be left in the mold until 
dry if the mold need not be re-used 
at once and if the form is not such 
that it will tear itself apart from 
undercuts while drying in the mold. 


b. Solid cast: not before piece is 
solid at slip entry. If left in too long, 
however, the cast will crack over the 
hump. Allow form to dry in back 
half of mold (after cutting off spares) 
if possible. 

c. Much depends on: 1) Dryness 
of mold; 2) Water content of slip; 
3) The form being cast; 4) Whether 
slip is coarse—-or fine-grained (the 
latter requiring more in-mold time). 


If slip does not drain cleanly from 
a drain-cast mold, what is wrong? 

a. The slip is poorly deflocculated. 
It may be either under—or over- 
deflocculated. 

b. The slip is too thick for drain 
casting. A very small amount of water 
may correct the fault. Because of 
deflocculation, a small amount of 
water added to the slip can make it 
too thin for use. 


What causes lumps—like hardened 
droplets—on the inside bottom of 
drain-cast open forms? 

After excess slip has been poured 
from a mold, the mold should be 
drained at a slant—not set flat on a 
drain rack, etc. Flat draining is the 
cause of lumps of this character, as 
well as of “curtaining” on the in- 
terior of the mold. A slanted, drain- 
ing mold will permit the slip to slide 
around and drain out cleaner. Other 
lumps may obviously be caused by 
lack of screening or by the practice 
of forcing lumps through a screen. 


After pouring out excess slip, how 
long should a mold remain tilted for 
draining? 

As soon as the shine has left the 
cast the mold should be turned up- 
right and trimming done—usually 
in about 4 or 5 minutes, though this 
will depend on the body being used. 
Turning the mold right-side up soon 
enough is especially important in the 
case of open forms, which may fall 
out of the mold if it is not turned up 
before shrinkage begins. 


What can be done, in trimming a 
cast in the mold, to prevent the trim- 
ming knife from tearing the edge of 
the cast? 

a. Trim the form sooner—while 
the clay is soft. 

b. Dip the trimming tool in water. 

c. Correct the body, so that there 
will be more plastic material in it. 

(To be continued) 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS: 

@ Sculptor Lee Burnham, of Florida, creates 
— through the medium of art—a sculptured 
composition with visual and emotional im- 
pact. She uses a wood block as a modeling 
tool in the early stages of sculpturing, thus 
thwarting the temptation to get at details 
too early. 

A native New Yorker, Lee went from high 
school to Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., where she studied painting, 
Milles. 
Three years with Ivan Mestrovic at Syracuse 


ceramics and sculpture with Carl 
University followed, the last of which she 
served as the studio assistant. The next two 
years were spent sketching and painting in 
Europe. Then she continued her art studies 
in this country. Lee is a member of the 
National Sculpture Society and, since she 
has come to live down South, is also a 
member of the Florida Federation of Art. 


HE CM readers have learned to appreciate 
the many suggestions and ‘Briefs’ contribu- 
ted by Tucson's Peg Townsend for their col- 
lective benefit. The Townsend approach is the 
practical approach to problems in ceramic 
art. 

A feature-length article, “Kachina Dolls,” 
February, 1955, proves that Mrs. Townsend's 


places & things 


knowledge is not limited to hints and sug- 


gestions. Peg is currently teaching and prac- . 


ticing her knowledge by instructing adult 
classes in ceramics, enameled jewelry and 
textile painting at the YWCA, Tucson. And 
not incidentally, she and her husband, Frank, 
Ceramic and Hobby 


operate Townsend's 


Shop in Tucson. 


"OM Although he works 


in three 





mediums — 
metal, wood and clay, 
Don Wood admits he 
has the most “fun” 

with clay. In fact, 
/ his pottery has won 


awards 


\ 


thrown jars at the 1948 Syracuse Ceramic 


including top 

honors for two wheel- 
National. Don, who teaches design in the 
School of Fine Arts at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, chooses his clay-working technique 
according to the design he has in mind. 
This month's article is his third in the hand 
building series. 


@ Other CM regulars who have contributed 
to this issue are Kathe Berl, Jo Rebert, Zena 
Holst, F. Carlton Ball, Marc Bellaire and 
Tom Sellers. 





FIRST N-W DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN SHOW: 
The Northwest Designer-Craftsmen held their 
first show October 14 to November 18 at the 
Frye Public Art Museum, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Nineteen of the new group's 20 members 
displayed their work in this, the first ex- 
hibition of its type to be held in the museum. 
Members of the Designer-Craftsnien also re- 
cently won ten out of thirteen prizes offered 
at the Belevue Arts and Crafts Fair. 

Organized last year, the Northwest De- 
signer-Craftsmen have a membership from 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and 
Alaska. 


HOBBY SHOW: The 5th Annual Amateur 
Ceramic Hobby Competition sponsored by 
the Eastern Ceramic League, Inc., will be 
held May 4-9 in Convention Hall, Asbury 
Park, N.J. 

Adults may enter in any of 12 categories, 
while children under 12 and teenagers are 
each. Cash 


awards, trophies, and ribbons will be given 


eligible for two categories 


to winners. 

Hobbyists interested in competing may 
write to Mabel Morris, 1736 River Road, 
Belmar, N.J.; or Lea Mansmann, 108 Gains- 
boro Road, Trenton, N.J., for further details 
and entry forms. 


TIMELY FOR CLAY CRAFTSMEN: The an- 
nual Tiffany Scholarship is being awarded 
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this year in the field of ceramics. The com- 
petition, open to all citizens of the United 
States, is intended for talented and ex- 
perienced craftsmen who have already dem- 
onstrated their capacity for sustained effort. 
The scholarship, ranging up to $2,000, is to 
be used for a year of travel and study. 

Craftsmen who are interested should write 
to the Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N.Y. Scholarship applications 
are due before April 1. 


Marguerite Wildenhain Seminar: -One of the 
world's foremost ceramists will conduct a 
seminar March 25 through April 15 at the 
Riverside Art Center, 4640 Brockton Ave., 
Colif. 


advanced students and professionals are all 


Riverside, Teachers, beginning and 
invited to participate. 

Six-hour sessions will be held five days a 
week. For details on fees and further infor- 
mation, write to Mrs. Henrietta Chamberlain 
at the Riverside Art Center. 


TAB PROMINENT POTTER: Frans Wilden- 
hain of the School of American Craftsmen at 
Rochester, New York, is to lead the onnual 
workshop of the Canadian Guild of Potters, 
April 8-9 at Toronto. The event coincides 
with the opening of the Canadian Ceramics 
of 1957 Exhibition at Royal Ontario Museum 
(see “Itinerary”). 


(Please turn to Page 36) 











HERE IT IS 


VELVA-PLY 


That prize-winning one-fire 
06 glaze that can put YOUR 
work in first place at the big 
shows, as it has so many other 
artists’. 

There’s SUPERB quality in 
EVERY jar of Velva-Ply’s 
80 radiant colors. Test them 
yourself with our big TRIAL 
KIT of SIX full FOUR ounce 
jars of Velva-Ply colors at 


54.20 


POSTPAID 
(Color and instruction sheet 
in every kit.) New dealer- 
ships open Feb. 1. The smart- 
est dealers carry Velva-Ply. 


COPPER AND 
CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 
GALORE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MOSAIC TILE 


EXCELLENT CLASSES DAY 
AND EVE. IN CERAMICS, 
ENAMELING AND 
MOSAICS 


Be sure to visit Detroit’s lead- 
ing ceramic studio whenever 
you come our way. 


the ° 
GUULAOR Studies 
8744-40 W. McNichols, Detroit 21, Mich. 
UNiversity 2-9222 
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Contact Trinity- 
for Superior 


CERAMIC << PORCELAIN 
CLAYS . 


Crinity CERAMIC SUPPLY 











(— 


Materials and Equipment 


—" 


SPECIAL PREPARED BODIES 


Our business has been expanded to in- 
clude all types of clay bodies—varied col- 
ors for slip-casting, throwing and sculpture. 
Cones 06 to 8 (art wore and stoneware). 
Write for special clay sheet. 


OUR AIM IS QUALITY 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
62 Horatio St. N.Y.C., N.Y. 
(WA 4-6019) 

Wholesale and Retail 

















AUTOMATIC KILN SHUT-OFF 


Coxe 





a 





KILN JOY 


WATCHES OVER YOUR 
KILN 


Saves time and energy! 
Rugged, Simple, Reliable—works 
on cone principle. Guaranteed to 
shut off kiln automatically, 

See Your Dealer or Order Direct 


KILN JOY ...... $17.95 PPD. 


Optional: Warnimg-Buzzer Kit $12.95 Ppd. 
FOLDER ON REQUEST 


MASON INSTRUMENT CO. 


29 ELM AVE., MT. VERNON, N. Y. 











Ceramics 
Keeler tarelisiitare 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 


(others 25c) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 








MOLDS 


manufactured in 


OHIO 


Dealer inquiries invited. 
Cramer Molds 


20 years experience in mold making 


746 Cherry St. Fostoria, Ohio 





Stoneware Questionnaire 
(Continued from Page 20) 
up.” This produces a good, dead matt. 


For'cone 4 to 6 in oxidation, the follow- 
ing glaze is excellent: 


parts 
Potash Feldspar 1548 
Flint 168 
Whiting 564 
Zinc Oxide 258 
China Clay 462 


For cone 8 to 12 oxidation or reduction, 
try this: 


parts 
Potash Feldspar 1507 
Zine Oxide 241 
Whiting 266 
Barium Carbonate 631 
Ball Clay 300 
Rutile 60 


This gives excellent results over engobes, 
over porcelain, and is excellent when over- 
fired. It is splendid with colors and pro- 
vides a good base for majolica-like decor- 
ation. Why fool with a touchy glaze! 

Let me know how these work for you. 
—F.C.B. 


Overglaze Page 
(Continued from Page 23) 


firing, the flowers are done last of 
all. Only enough color to separate the 
petals and to show form is applied 
to the darkest parts of the flower: 
this is usually toward the centers, 
particularly in open blossoms. Leave 
the outer edges of the petals white 
or apply a very light tint of the same 
hue that is to be used later even if 
that hue is to be a dark one. The 
petals of many flowers are quite 
transparent. Sometimes a showing- 
through of leaf color, from foliage 
behind or partly under the flower, 
will bring out the transparency of a 
petal and aid in giving more depth 
to the composition. It should merely 
suggest a leaf’s presence, so that the 
flower color may be painted over it 
for the next firing. Often it is easier 
to do this when painting the first re- 
flections in the background—by flush- 
ing a soft wash, of the color of the 
form under the petal area, into the 
highlight part of the petal. Con- 
sidering the sunlight effect on the 
flowers, bear in mind that reflections 
of some of the flower color can be 
cast over certain leaves or other por- 
tions of the composition for the last 
firing. Outlines of flowers and leaves 
should be softened and blended with 
one another, each partaking of the 
reflected color from the other. This 
can be accomplished only by retaining 
plenty of highlights (spots of white 
china) in the first painting. 

(To be continued) 
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Itinerary 
(Continued from Page 8) 


WHERE TO GO 


FLoripa, CoraL GABLES 

March 5-March 24 

Fifth Annual Miami National Ceramic 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Ceramic 
League of Miami, at the Lowe Art Gal- 
lery. 


GerorciA, ATHENS 

March 10-31 
American Jewelry and Related Objects 
II (contemporary) exhibition at Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s Art Department. 


ILLINoIs, CHICAGO 

March 27-April 24 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen Exhibition 
at Art Institute of Chicago. Represents 
wide geographic area designated as the 
Mississippi Basin. 


LouIsIANA, NEw 

through March 24 
56th Spring Annual of the Art Associ- 
ation of New Orleans—at Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art. All mediums. 


ORLEANS 


MaryYLAND, BALTIMORE 
March 24-April 21 
Regional Exhibit for Artists and Crafts- 
men at Baltimore Museum of Art. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LINCOLN 
through March 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts exhibi- 
tion (contemporary) at deCordova 
Museum. 


MICHIGAN, DETROIT 
March 5-31 


Michigan Artist-Craftsmen Exhibition at 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


New HampsHiIrE, DURHAM 

April 8-30 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion (contemporary) at University of 
New Hampshire Library. 


New Mexico, ROSWELL 

through March 

Italian Arts and Crafts, contemporary, 
exhibition circulated by Smithsonian 
Institution. 


New York, BUFFALO 

March 7-April 14 

23rd Annual Exhibition, Artists of Wes- 
tern New York (14 counties), at Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
March 3-31 


Betty Cook—jewelry, enamels and others. 
At Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH 
through March 20 


19th Ceramic National—large selection 


of works from the recent “Syracuse 
Show’—at University of Pittsburgh 
Gallery. 


WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 

March 3-April 3 

Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibi- 
tion at Henry Gallery, University of 
Washington. 
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Decorating Techniques 


Using Slip as the Medium 
by KARL MARTZ 


Part 2 


Using slip as the decorating medium, the 
author has already shown how to employ 
such techniques as slip trailing, sgraffito, 
mishima, etc., (“Seven Decorating Tech- 
niques,’ February). In the following article 
he offers favorite slip recipes together with 
comments on their behavior. As explained 
last month, the material is based on two 
articles by Mr. Martz which appeared in 
very early issues of CM. In response to 
reader demand, the material is re-presented 
at this time.—Ed. 


n planning the decoration of a pot, 

we cannot overlook the body on 
which the slip is used or the glaze with 
which it is covered. But, in this article, 
the point of departure is the slip or 
engobe itself. For each of the tech- 
niques described, the right kind of en- 
gobe must be used and only trial and 
error will establish the most successful 
ways of using it. 

Recipes for some of the engobes 
and slips I have worked with are 
given below. I should, however, ex- 
plain that my own work is done single 
fire and for that reason some of the 
formulas, particularly those for slip 
painting, may not give satisfactory 
results if bisque fired. The following 
recipes are for cone 04 firing. 


I. A GOOD ENGOBE 


Ferro Frit 3110 ..... 15% 
Ball Clay . mit» - 15 
Feldspar eee. 
Flint : Oe ae 
Bentonite 


This engobe, developed at Ohio 
State University, has given good re- 
sults for many years. It should be 
mixed thin enough to require two 
coats for adequate coverage since two 
thin coats will adhere better than one 
thick coat. The engobe works well 
for wet slip trailing and may be color- 
ed by the addition of prepared stains 
and underglaze colors. 


II. FOR SLIP TRAILING eave) 
Nepheline Syenite ..... 50% 


Mr Be Yat leecigr sb asin 20 
Calcined Kaolin eae Ry 
Ferro Frit 3110 ik oe . 10 
Powdered Gum Tragacanth . 1 


This slip is very satisfactory for re- 
gular slip trailing; that is, on dry clay, 
freshly sponged. Mix to the consis- 
tency of thin mayonnaise and screen 
carefully before filling the bulb. The 
gum tragacanth thickens the slip so 
that it stands up better on the clay 
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and does not run so readily. A slip- 
trailed line is thick and tends to shrink 
away from the body as it dries. This 
may be largely overcome by using. a 
high proportion of non-plastic mater- 
ial in the slip, 80% in this case. If 
excessive shrinkage occurs in a com- 
mercially prepared engobe, the addi- 
tion of powdered non-plastic material 
such as nepheline syenite, flint, feld- 
spar or calcined kaolin should help. 
If this makes a slip that is too soft 
after firing, the addition of a little 
frit, 5 to 20 per cent (also a non- 
plastic) , will increase the hardness. 


III. FOR SLIP PAINTING 

Some slips, unless applied thickly, 
will dissolve in the glaze and dis- 
appear when fired. Yet, in slip paint- 
ing, it is imperative that a single brush 
stroke give adequate coverage (as the 
Chinese say, “A leaf touched twice 
with the brush dies.”). It is necessary, 
therefore, to use a slip with good 
covering power and a glaze that will 
attack the slip as little as possible. 
I have used the following formulas, 
two of which are for slips and one 
for glaze: 

Slip Paint #1 


Ferro Frit 3396 20% 
Feldspar ; = 
Bentonite 

Opacifier 50 


Apply thinly. The opacifier may be 
any of the commercial preparations 
such as Zircopax or Ultrox. If you 
wish to color the slip, a complete or 
partial substitution can be made with 
prepared stains or underglaze color. 

Slip Paint #2 

Ferro Frit 3257 75% 

Kaolin 25 

This is a heavy-bodied slip which 
shows more brush texture. Opacify 
with tin oxide, Zircopax or other 
opacifying agents. Use 2-15 per cent, 
depending on the degree of opacity 
desired. Combine these ingredients 
with the following solution, prepared 
separately, and mix until the desired 
consistency is obtained: 


parts 
Glycerine ‘Side ee 1 
Karo syrup . = Bhi «besa soll 
Wetec ek. ie Sh ne ae 2 


Glycerine and syrup prevent the 
slip from drying too quickly on the 
clay, thus permitting longer brush 
strokes. 

(Please turn to Page 36) 








CREEK-TURN 


Molds: 

#429 Wine Bottle ____114%%” hi. 18 oz. $4.95 
356 Decanter -_-.-.._- 11” hi, 32 0z. 4.95 
428 Wine cup -_--__- 2%" hi. 1% oz. 1.10 
357 Shot cup - ~~... _. 2” hi. 1 oz. .90 
483 Stoppers __._.(3 shapes in mold) 3.30 


Catalogue $1.00, refunded on first order 
Dealer and Distributor Discounts Available 


CREEK-TURN 


Hainesport, New Jersey. 

















Simply Amazing 
For Glazing . 









THE 
BURGESS 
ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 


(Just plug 
in and 
spray away) 


$12.95 


Complete—postpaid 


FREE—4 oz. bottle of JANE SNEAD 
glaze with each orde. 


Put the finishing touch of the artisan 
on your pet ceramics with the new 
Burgess Electric Sprayer .. . its the 
simple, thorough way to glaze; it beau- 
tifies your work. Long, faithful service 
assured by the jeweled sapphire nozzle 
of this sprayer . . . pattern and volume 
regulated by one simple adjustment, 
which prevents waste, saves you time 
and money. The lightweight ‘Burgess’ 
comes complete, no compressor required. 
For exactly the job you want. . . it’s 
best to invest in a Burgess Electric 
Sprayer. Send check or M.O. today! 
Dealer inquiries invited 





JANE SNEAD 






CERAMIC STUDIO 
J 170 Elm Street 
- Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 
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Ceramic And Copper 
Enameling Supplies 
Wholesale-Retail 




















RE-WARD PERMA-STAIN 
Distributor Distributor 
Dealer Inquiries Dealer Inquiries 
Invited Invited 

the 
POT TE ees 
WA7 2 EE EE 


Boston Post Rd. — Westport, Conn. 








FOR ‘SALE: ONLY CERAMIC STUDIO in 
mid-western New York State, serving over 
half million population. Attractive school 
business. Store well equip with marble 
top counters, plenty of shelves and storage 
space. Low rent. Sale price based on in- 
ventory. Owner retiring to Florida. Replies 
to Ceramic and Art Supplies, 800 Hudson 
Avenue, Rochester 21, New York. 














ENAMEL ON 
COPPER 








IDEA BOOK 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling p and t from 
step - - by - step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! Rush 25¢ to: 


THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Immerman & Sons @ Dept. 167 


2185 East 14th @ Cleveland 15, Ohio 











Watermount Decals 


Decals of all Descriptions 
@ Dogs Horses @ Fish @ Flowers 
@ Scenes @ Fruit @ Gold Letters @ Prayers 
Illustrated Catalog 50c per copy 
Mary Grohs Decals 
P.O. Box 34 West Orange, N.J. 








New — from Re-Ward . . 
Dul-Mat Glaze Super-1-Stroke 
Now available — Re-Ward’s handy Color 
Chart. Contains 80 actual coler chips. 


NORWEST NOVELTY 


32840 Northwestern Hwy. 
Farmington, Mich. 


Brack Lisues of (EE) 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay postage. 


- Decor Glaze 








1953 
July, August, October, December 

1954 
February, March, July, August, Sep- 
tember, November, December 

1955 ; 
March, May, July, August, October, 
November, December 

1956 
May, June, July, August, October, 
December 


Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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Ceram-Activities 
(Continued from Page 33) 


CHOOSE-A-MOLD CONTEST: Write a iet- 
ter of fifty words or less telling why you pre- 
fer one of two new mold designs (shown in 
the Bee Basch advertisement in this issue) 
and you have a chance to win one of thirteen 
prizes from the Bee Basch firm. The contest 
Winners will be announced in 
May from the firm's booth at the Eastern 
Ceramic Hobby Show at Asbury Park. First 
prize—a $50 selection of Bee Basch molds. 
Write the firm at 70 Oak Tree Lane, 
son, N.J. 


closes April 1. 


Rum- 


CRAFTSMEN RENDEZVOUS: European and 
American artists are being invited, according 
to report, to participate as lecturers and 
demonstrators in a nationwide conference of 
craftsmen scheduled June 12, 13 and 14 at 
Asilomar near San Francisco. The American 
Craftsmen's Council is calling the conference. 
In conjunction with it, the M. H. De Young 
Memorial Museum is organizing an extensive 
juried exhibition 
West, 1957" 
details). 


“Designer-Craftsmen of the 


(see “Itinerary,” this issue for 


Enameler’s Column 
(Continued from Page 31) 


—can be fitted easily to a flat tray. 
(I have used the letter, B, as both a 
base and signature on some of my 
pieces.) For either a flat or deep tray, 
three small brass balls work fine as 
a base. Flat wire can be bent and 
soldered in the form of rings for 
shallow trays. Then there is a still 
easier, if lazy, way of acquiring rings: 
go to a spinner and have him spin 
some rings for you and if he can 
taper them slightly so much the 
better for it makes the enameling 
easier. 

I do hope these suggestions will 
help to make your trays “self-support- 
ing’! @ 


Decorating Techniques 
(Continued from Page 35) 


TRANSPARENT GLAZE 


Ferro Frit 3396 ... ... 50% 
Nepheline Syenite 15 
Borax 2 
Ball Clay 12 
Whiting 4 
Flint . 17 


Engobes and slip paints which are 
commercially prepared also can give 
satisfactory results. Use those which 
are already familiar to you and which 
have performed well. Incidentally, 
glycerine-syrup-water solution given 
above can be mixed with dry pre- 
pared engobes in order to achieve 
better brushability.@ 





BUY A QUALITY PRODUCT 


Model Kilns 


TOP OR FRONT LOADING 
WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG SHOWING 45 MODELS 


768 N. Main St., Akron, O. 
Re-Ward Distributor 








Jean Leonard Ceramics 
Distributors 


Gloss-Matic, Tru-Fyre, Drakenfeld’s, Zirco, 
L & L Kilns, Kemper Tools 

Try our Magic Glaze binder. Makes one 

gallon — 50c. Mend-all, green ware & 

bisque mender) 4 oz. — 50c. All items 

plus postage — catalog 25c. 


96-24 Corona Ave. Corona, L.I., New York 








WHEN IN FLORIDA 


come to 


€ 
Complete Ceramic Supplies 
4502 Broadway Tel: VI-4-7206 W. Palm Beach 















unusual glazes 
For interesting and attractive cer- 
amics try MAYCO'S White Drape and 
MAYCO'S Foam glazes. 











ORIGINAL MOLDS y, 
From drawing board to you 
FOR 


CATALOG SEND 25¢ 


Flovida Mold Show 


Oy YET MEd ee i ee a ad hd 
E HOPKIN 


a oe 


7-9469 


A N ODO 





JAYDARH 


A ceramic turquoise stone at cone 09 


A self-glazing, one fire, vitreous body in pow- 
der form. Excellent for jewelry or inlay. Will 
take gold and enamel. Works like clay. Avail- 
able also in avocado, chartreuse, blue-green 
and white to be colored to suit, Write for 
descriptive folder. 4 oz. $1.00, % Ib, $1.50, 1 Ib. 
$2.50: check or money order. Add 15c postage. 


WILTON POTTERY, Sier Hill Rd., Wilton, Conn. 





P. O. Box 1066 Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 
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THE Third Kansas Designer-Crafts- 
man and the 36th Wisconsin Designer- 
Craftsmen shows were two of the ex- 
hibitions of state-wide scope held last 
fall (see February issue for Texas and 
Florida state shows) . 

The Kansas event, one of the new- 
comers in this type of show, was held 
as customary at the University of 
Kansas in Lawrence. From one hun- 
dred sixty works presented, a stone- 
ware bowl by Bert O. Keeney of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, was selected for the first 
award in ceramics, $100. 

The long-established Wisconsin 
show, representing seventy-three clay, 
fiber and metal craftsmen with one 





WISCONSIN: incised bowl—Frank Kulasie- 
wicz (top); two pots—Harvey Littleton. 


MARCH, 1957 





SHOW 
TIME 


State Craft Shows: 
Kansas and Wisconsin 


KANSAS (I to r): jar—Richard W. Edie, 
Brookings, So. Dakota, Honor Mention; cast 
pitcher—Paul Knud Elben, Ottawa, Kan., cash 
award; bowl—Bert Keeney, first award. 


hundred fifty-two items, was displayed 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute. Top 
prizes in ceramics, $50 each, went to 
Harvey K. Littleton, Verona, Wiscon- 
sin, for a group of stoneware pots and 
to Jean Podell, Milwaukee, for an 
enamel-on-copper piece (not  illus- 
trated). Tours of the exhibition led 
by teachers and craftsmen plus how- 
we-do-it demonstrations on a national 
television hookup were features of the 
event. ®@ 





DECANTER and cup from wine set by Didier 


Journeaux—shown at Wisconsin exhibit. 











March, 1957 
American Art Clay Co. .............32 
Band tl Migs Ce... ccc ececscens § 
Basch, Bee, Designs ................. 29 
Bergen Arts & Crafts ............... 31 
Buffalo Ceramic Supply Center .......30 
Campana Art Co. .......,..........26 
Ceramic and Art Supplies ..... “eee 
Ceramichrome Laboratories .......... 6 
Cole Ceramic Laboratories ..........3] 
Copper Shop, the ........... ee 
Crattools, Inc. ......................28 
Cramer Molds ............... ae 
Creek-Turn Pottery ..................35 
a ae 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. .............11 
Detroit Fabricating Corp. ........... 29 
Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co. Inc, .. Pas 
Duncan Ceramic Products, Inc. ...... 4 
Eastern Hobby Show ....... wo-dste nll 
Electric Hotpack Co., Inc. ...........30 
Fletcher Farm Craft School . on ee 
Florida Mold Shop .............. 26, 36 
Great Lakes Ceramic Exhibit ....Cover 1 
Grtegers, Me. . 2... 665055. ; ae 
Grohs, Mary, Decals ................ 36 
Hallam Studio .......... snap ee 
Harris, Charles, Co. ................ 30 
Harrison, the Kay, Studios ........... 33 
Harrop Ceramic Service Co. ......... 10 
Hart Ceramic Supply .............. 26 
Hood Warehouse Co. ............... 32 
House of Ceramics ................. 2 
Hurley, Hazel, Studio ............... 28 
Illini Ceramic Service ............... 2 
Ce ee 36 
Klopfenstein, H. B. & Sons ...........11 
L and L Mfg. Co. ......... oe 
Lauer, Ruth Denice, Inc. .............28 
Lehrhaupts, the ........... ee 
Leonard, Jean, Ceramics .. aoe 
Mason Instrument Co. ...............34 
Master Mechanic Mfg. Co. .......... 2 
Mayco Colors, Inc. ....... . 8, 36 
Model Ceramics, Inc. .... ..36 
Norwest Novelty Co, ..... sel 
Old Viking Shap, the ..........5..06 26 
Orton, Ed. Jr. Foundation . er 
Pattyprint Pottery ... 28 
Pieper Pottery .... rere... 
Pillet, Nettie E. ... cis tial 
Potter's Wheel ........ 5c Gn 
Potter’s Wheel, the . Wate nwa 36 
Pottery Workshop, the ee 
SI cas ca es ccna 
Roeder Ceramic Studio .26 
Rouse Engineering Co. ... Pa 
Rovin Ceramics ........ im 
Schmid, Ludwig, Molds .. 9 
Sculpture House ......... 30 
re said ook 
Seeley’s Ceramic Service ....... aoe 
Snead, Jane, Ceramic Studio .. 35 
Soriano Ceramics, Inc. ...... ee 
Specialized Ceramics Corp. .. ae 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. ..........34 
Thompson, Thomas C., Co. .. ate 
Trinity Ceramic Supply ..............34 
Sate cbiky : S ee ee 36 
Wolfe, Jack D., Co., Inc. ee 
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we 64 Pages of instruction 
* over 200 illustrations 
* completely indexed 


ve easy-to-read format 


“A CM Handbook on COPPER ENAMELING” 


The articles on copper enameling by Jean O’Hara 
and by Jo Rebert appearing in CM since June 1954 have 
been proclaimed the best in basic instruction. Twenty- 
one of these articles, representing basic fundamentals as 
well as illustrated how-to-do-its on jewelry, have now 
been combined in book form and carefully indexed. 


The publishers are proud to present this material 
under one cover as a service to teachers, hobbyists, and 
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students. The step-by-step projects in this volume make 
it an excellent working handbook; the text and detailed 


index make it a valuable source of reference. 


CONTENTS 


Let’s Get Started 

Tools and Equipment 

All About the Enamels 
Sift-and-Stencil Method 
Wet-Inlay Method 

Gold and Silver Foil 

How to Get Special Effects 
Defects—Causes and Cures 
Designing with Bits of Foil 
Modern Cloisonne 

Lines for Designs 


Copper-Wire Accents 
Fitted Necklaces 
Wireless Cloisonne 
Jewels from Broken Glass 
Jewels Plus Foil 

Plaques for Compacts 
Mobile Earrings 

Simple Link Bracelets 
3-D Bracelets 

Pieces Make Large Plaques 
Index 
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Dealers Write for Information 
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